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THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS. 


Chapter  I. 

The  air  of  the  room  had  grown  close  and 

sultry.     Mr.  Stanford  yawned,  laid  down  his 

book,   and   throwing  the   blinds   wide    open 

stepped    through    the    low   window    to    the 

.  veranda. 

The  afternoon  sun,  as  yet  undimmed  by 
the  black  clouds  gathering  in  the  East,  blazed 
on  the  smoothly  shaven  lawn,  bringing  out  in 
vivid  contrast  the  brilliant  beds  of  geraniums 
and  coleus  grouped  near  the  house. 

The  Microfeler  rose  bush,  laden  with  buds 
and  blossoms,  which  twined  about  a  pillar  at 
one  end  of  the  porch,  exhaled  a  rich  fragrance 
that  seemed  to  make  the  still  air  yet  more 
oppressive. 

Gradually  the  sun's  rays  grew  dull,  and  a 
sulphurous  vapor  overspread  his  disc. 

The  black  clouds  came  on  rapidly,  swept 
by  a  rising  wind  and  gathering  reinforce- 
ments, which  had  been  masked  behind  harm- 
less-looking heaps  of  white  vapor,  until  they 
filled  the  sky  in  ominous  threatening  phalanx. 
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A  loud  peal  of  thunder,  followed  by  a 
startling  flash,  announced  the  storm.  In  an- 
other moment  wind,  rain,  thunder  and  light- 
ning held  a  mad  revel  in  mid-air,  while  black, 
murky  clouds  fought  a  fierce  battle  wTith  the 
angry  sun  in  the  heavens. 

As  the  first  big  drops  splashed  on  the 
gravel  walk,  Philip  Stanford  hurried  across 
the  lawn  and  reached  the  porch  just  in  time 
to  escape  the  down-pour.  A  fishing-rod  lay 
across  his  shoulder  and  his  costume  betokened 
that  he  had  been  out  for  a  day's  sport. 

"  What  luck,  Philip  ?  "  asked  his  father.       . 

"  I  caught  several  fine  specimens,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  fish, "  answered  Philip. 

"  It  is  well  you  are  not  out  in  this  storm ; 
your  boat  could  hardly  ride  the  waves  this 
wind  will  blow  up." 

u  Dick  has  a  good  weather  eye;  he  prophe- 
sied the  coming  storm  an  hour  ago."    . 

They  w7atched  the  fierce  battle  of  the  ele- 
ments for  several  moments  in  silence. 

"  I  have  about  decided  as  to  where  I  will 
settle,  father,"  said  Philip  presently,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  growing  rift  in  the  clouds  through 
which  the  sun  shone  in  undiminished  splen- 
dor. 

"  Well!  "  said  Mr.  Stanford. 

"  I  think  from  some  things  you  have  said 
that  you  would  probably  prefer  me  to  settle 
in  Boston,  or  at  any  rate  in  Massachusetts," 
said  Philip,  turning  his  eyes  upon  his  father's 


face;  and  for  that  reason  I  have  hesitated.  But 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  live  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  I  have  decided  to  make  my  future 
home  in  one  of  three  or  four  southern  cities, 
unless  you  seriously  object  to  my  doing  so.  I 
have  always  thought  I  would  like  to  live  in  the 
South,  and  recently  I  have  been  gathering  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  climate 
and  resources.  It  is  a  fine  country  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  within  the  next  half  century 
it  will  be  the  most  prosperous  and  progressive 
section  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Stanford  did  not  reply  nor  did  he  look 
at  Philip,  who  went  on. 

u  I  don't  think  I  can  succeed  in  Boston,  or 
elsewhere  here  in  Massachusetts.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  concentrated,  boiled  down,  as  it 
were,  to  be  a  successful  New  Englander ;  while 
I  think  I  might  some  day  amount  to  some- 
thing if  I  settle  in  a  country  which  is  not  de- 
veloped and  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Here  I  am  obliged  to  have  well  defined  views, 
opinions,  and  prejudices;  to  be  governed  by 
tradition,  precedent,  and  custom  in  social, 
political  and  professional  life.  There  I  may 
be  a  neutral  in  politics  and  a  mere  spectator  of 
the  social  life.  And  as  a  lawyer  I  will  not  be 
so  bound  b}T  established  precedents,  nor  so 
fettered  by  routine  and  red  tape.  In  short, 
father,  I  think  I  am  better  adapted  to  succeed 
amidst  a  cruder  civilization  than  I  can  find  in 
New  England,  and  I  prefer  the  South  to  the 
West." 


"  You  confuse  me  and  entangle  yourself 
Philip,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stanford,  "with  your 
fine  spun  theories.  Why  not  be  practical? 
Here  you  have  friends  and  influence.  In  the 
South  you  would  have  neither.  Here,  you  are 
at  one  with  the  people  in  blood  and  principles. 
There,  you  would  be  at  enmity  with  the  people, 
by  birth,  instinct,  and  education  ;  and  yet  you 
maintain  that  your  chances  for  success  there 
are  better  than  here." 

"  I  can  not  admit  all  your  premises," 
answered  Philip.  "I  shall  lack  friends  and 
influence  there  at  first,  it  is  true,  but  that 
would  be  only  a  temporary  drawback.  I  do 
not  admit  that  I  am,  in  any  sense,  an  enemy 
of  the  people  of  the  South." 

"  You  are  an  enemy  to  their  customs  and 
prejudices,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

"  I  am  not  even  that,"  said  Philip. 

"  Then  you  are  a  traitor  to  your  own  state 
and  an  enemy  to  the  principles  for  which  your 
ancestors  have  contended  with  tongue,  pen  and 
sword,"  replied  Mr.  Stanford,  with  growing 
irritation. 

"The  time  has  passed  when  a  man  must 
hate  one  section  in  order  to  be  loyal  to  an- 
other," said  Philip.  u  I  might  not  have  been  as 
fiery  an  abolitionist  as  grandfather,  had  I  lived 
in.  his  day ;  but  I  should  have  opposed  the  ex- 
tension and  perpetuation  of  slavery  as  vigor- 
ously as  he  did,  though  in  a  different  way. 
And  I  can  also  understand  that  if  I  had  been 
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a  Southern  planter  I  would  have  bitterly  re- 
sented the  effort  made  by  any  man  or  govern- 
ment to  confiscate  the  half  of  my  property. 
In  the  same  way,  though  I  am  a  Federalist, 
I  can  yet  see  that  there  are  some  very  good 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  The  dispute  has 
been  definitely  settled,  and  one  may  gather 
up  the  best  arguments  on  both  sides  without 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  them." 

"I  think  it  makes  very  little  difference 
where  you  settle,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Stanford 
angrily,  rising  and  walking  toward  the  study 
window.  "  A  young  man  entering  life  with 
unsettled  principles  and  opinions  will  likely 
amount  to  very  little  under  any  circumstan- 
ces." 

Some  perverse  law  of  heredity  seemed  to 
have  been  at  work  in  shaping  the  characters 
of  Philip  and  Priscilla  Stanford. 

Mr.  Stanford's  ancestors  had  been  among 
the  earlier  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  while 
Mrs.  Stanford  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Mayflower  stock.  The  purest  New  England 
blood,  therefore,  flowed  in  the  veins  of  their 
children,  though  there  was  a  hazy  tradition  in 
the  family  to  the  effect  that  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Stanford  had  married  a  lovely  and  vivacious 
French  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Canadian  official. 

Protestants,  Puritans,  Patriots,  Federalists, 
Abolitionists,  Unionists,  Republicans,  this  had 
been  the  biography  of  the  Stanfords  and 
Vanes.     Philip   was  the  first  branch  of  this 
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deeply  rooted  and  firmly  planted  family  tree 
to  bring  forth  wild,  fruit  in  shape  of  erratic 
theories  and  broadly  tolerant  views  in  politics 
and  religion. 

Priscilla  deflected  at  another,  yet  similar 
angle.  Her  vagaries  were  as  distressing  to  her 
mother  as  Philip's  were  annoying  to  his  father. 
In  spite  of  her  name  she  had  been  a  hoyden 
from  the  first.  As  a  little  girl  she  evinced  a 
fondness  for  boyish  sports,  which  developed 
into  a  fad  by  the  time  she  was  a  school  girl. 
Later  on  she  delighted  in  costumes  as 
mannish  as  was  at  all  admissable,  or  as  foreign 
and  outre  as  fashion  would  allow.  Worse  stilly 
she  became  while  at  college  an  enthusiastic 
convert  to  "woman's  rights"  and  was  contin- 
ually vindicating  her  sex. 

Mrs.  Stanford  believed  that  the  whole  duty 
of  woman  is  submission  to  God  and  man  ;  and 
Priscilla's  freely  expressed  opinions  often 
seemed  to  her  to  savor  of  arrogance  and  blas- 
phemy. 

"  To  think ! "  said  Mr.  Stanford  to  his  wife, 
after  repeating  to  her  his  conversation  with 
Philip;  "after  all  the  money  that  I  have 
lavished  on  his  education,  and  all  the  hopes  I 
have  centered  in  him,  as  my  only  son,  that  he 
should  contemplate  making  his  home  among 
those  slave-owning,  ku-kluxing  rebels  !  " 

"  Ah  well,  my  dear,"  responded  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, "you  know  Philip;  if  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  go,  the  more  we  oppose  him  the  more 
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determined  he  will  be.  You  must  try  to  feel 
about  Philip  as  I  do  about  Priscilla  (and  you 
•can  never  understand  how  much  her  extreme 
views  and  wordly  ways  distress  me),  that  he 
will  outgrow  these  erratic  tendencies.  They 
have  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  godly  ances- 
tors in  their  veins,  '  and  they  are  children  of 
the  covenant '  so  that  I  feel  assured  God  will 
over-rule  all  things  for  their  good." 

Mr.  Stanford's  religion,  though  orthodox, 
was  neither  deep  nor  obtrusive ;  and  he  always 
felt  a  little  flurried  when  his  wife,  to  whom 
religion  was  an  everyday  thing,  brought  in  one 
of  her  frequent  references  to  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

"  Well !  Well !  "  he  responded,  "  I  hope  so, 
I  hope  so,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  Philip's 
ridiculous  pretense  of  toleration  for  everything 
and  everybody;  and  I'd  almost  as  lieve  have 
no  son  as  to  see  him  settle  among  those  unre- 
constructed rebels,  turn  Democrat  and  proba- 
bly marry  a  simpering,  ease-loving,  black-eyed 
Southern  woman,  descended  from  one  of  those 
accurst  cavaliers." 

It  was  with  a  half  acknowledged  idea  of 
compromise  that  Philip  finally  decided  to  set- 
tle in  Norfolk,  instead  of  Atlanta  or  New 
Orleans.  Virginia  seemed  nearer  home,  and 
was  not  so  entirely  Southern. 

On  the  very  last  morning  of  his  stay  at 
home  his  father  turned  to  him,  as  he  laid 
down  his  paper  and  began  to  break  his  eggs. 
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and  asked  abruptly ;  "  Well,  my  independent 
young  man,  how  do  you  propose  to  live  in 
Norfolk?" 

"On  the  income  which  uncle  Philip  left 
me,  until  I  can  get  into  practice." 

"  You  could  hardly  hope  to  make  a  living 
by  the  practice  of  your  profession  even  here 
in  Massachusetts,  under  five  years ;  and  down 
there  it  will  be  nearer  ten.  Five  hundred 
dollars  per  year  will  not  do  much  more  than 
pay  your  board." 

"  Living  is  cheaper,"  responded  Philip, 
calmly,  preparing  to  finish  his  breakfast  on 
California  grapes  and  Georgia  peaches;  "and 
I  will  probably  be  able  to  make  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year  in  some  way." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  counting  on 
any  assistance  from  me,"  said  Mr.  Stanford; 
"I  had  intended  to  make  you  an  allowance  of 
twenty-five  hundred  a  year,  about  what  you 
spent  at  Yale,  if  you  had  consulted  me  and 
settled  in  Boston ;  but  since  you  have  no  re- 
spect for  your  father's  opinions  and  wishes, 
and  are  determined  to  be  so  very  independent, 
I  think  that  poverty  and  failure  may  be  of 
service  to  you." 

u  Very  well,  father.  I  think  it  no  more 
than  right  that  I  should  depend  on  my  own 
resources  after  this.  I  am  twenty-four  years 
old,  and  you  have  given  me  every  advantage. 
If  I  am  to  be  a  failure  the  prop  your  money 
and  influence  would  lend  me  would  not  alter 
the  fact  nor  give  me  self  respect." 
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"  I  do  not  believe  Philip  cares  at  all  for  the 
good  things  of  life,"  began  Priscilla,  when  her 
brother  had  left  the  room.  "  Here  he  is  run- 
ning off  to  poky  old  Virginia  to  be  a  nobody 
and  live  on  a  pittance,  for  a  mere  whim  of 
wishing  to  test  his  own  powers  and  l  be  him- 
self as  he  absurdly  expresses  it,  when  he 
might  live  in  luxury,  be  the  toast  of  clubs  and 
society,  and  perhaps  attain  to  fame  and  for- 
tune also,  some  of  these  days,  in  dear  old 
Boston.  What  a  heathen  he  must  be,"  rattled 
on  the  irrepressible  Priscilla,  "  to  decline  to 
live  in  Boston.  Better  twenty  years  of  Bos- 
ton, say  I,  than  a  cycle  of  anywhere  else.  I 
only  wish  you'd  give  me  twenty-five  hundred 
a  year  and  request  me  to  settle  in  Bostonr 
father  dear.  I'll  study  law,  and  practice  it 
too,  on  those  terms." 

"  You  are  as  silly  as  your  brother  is  obsti- 
nate," said  Mr.  Stanford,  looking  into  Priscilla's 
smilling  countenance  from  under  a  heavy 
frown. 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  know  me, 
father.  I  am  really  very  talented,  and  when 
I  get  too  old  and  homely  to  have  a  good  time 
I  shall  set  to  work  to  cultivate  my  talents  and 
become  an  advocate  for  my  poor  down-trodden 
sex." 

"  Oh,  Priscilla !  how  can  you  talk  so  ? " 
broke  in  poor  Mrs.  Stanford,  as  much  to  avert 
the  paternal  storm  she  saw  gathering  about 
Priscilla's  head  as  to  give  vent  to  her  own 
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shocked  feelings;  " besides,  it  is  very  selfish  of 
you  to  sit  here  dallying  with  your  breakfast 
and  talking  nonsense,"  she  added,  her  voice 
beginning  to  tremble,  "  when  your  brother 
leaves  us  in  a  few  hours.  You  ought  to  be 
comforting  and  cheering  him." 

"  I  am  sure  he  did  not  seem  much  in  need 
of  comfort,"  said  Mr.  Stanford,  unpleasantly 
affected  by  his  wife's  evident  distress,  as  he 
flung  down  his  napkin  and  walked  out  on  the 
porch. 

Mrs.  Stanford's  perceptions,  in  most  direc- 
tions, were  not  so  keen  as  her  husband's, 
but  she.  had  a  mother's  insight  into  the  hearts 
of  her  children.  She  was  right  in  feeling 
that  Philip  needed  comforting  that  morning. 
It  was  more  of  a  trial  to  him,  than  any  one 
but  his  mother  guessed,  to  leave  his  dear 
childhood's  home  with  all  its  family  associa- 
tions and  sacred  memories,  to  resign  luxurious 
living,  and  recognized  position,  for  a  home 
among  strangers  and  aliens,  with  the  certainty 
of  hard  work  and  poverty  for  some  years  to 
come. 

But  Philip  had  realized  that  in  order  to 
develop  the  best  that  was  in  him  he  must 
remove  himself  from  the  temptations  of  a  life 
of  indolence  and  luxury,  from  the  enervating 
influences  of  a  ready  made  position  and 
fortune. 

His  heart  sank  as  he  left  the  breakfast 
table,  fully  realizing  that  he  had  renounced 
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his  father's  help  in  achieving  his  career,  and 
feeling  with  a  new  keenness  that  he  was  but  a 
unit — an  ant  in  a  struggling  ant  hill — where 
there  were  a  million  others  as  strong  and 
patient  as  he  could  hope  to  be. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  accept  the  career  mapped 
out  and  made  so  easy  for  me,"  he  thought, 
"  and  let  some  poor  devil  of  a  fellow  who  is 
obliged  to  struggle  take  my  place  on  the  lad- 
der of  fame  and  fortune?" 

When  the  hour  came  for  him  to  say  u  Good- 
bye," however,  he  did  so  with  calm  serenity. 

Only  his  mother,  who  insisted  on  driving 
to  the  station  with  him,  saw  the  tears  which 
filled  his  eyes  and  the  expression  of  tender 
regret  which  softened  his  face. 

It  was  a  face  which  most  people  called 
severe,  or  indifferent. 
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Chapter  II. 


"It  is  decidedly  inconvenient  to  be  poor, 
is'nt  it,  mamma  dear?"  said  Lucy  Brooke, 
with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  bright  smile,  as  she 
looked  up  from  the  letter  she  was  reading. 

"  Here  is  the  most  cordial  invitation  from 
Mary  Taylor,  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  her 
next  month.  Her  oldest  brother  comes  of  age 
on  the  17th  of  October,  and  they  are  to  cele- 
brate quite  royally.  Mary  writes  that  Tom 
will  have  three  or  four  friends  with  him  for 
a  week  before  the  celebration,  helping  him 
shoot  partridges  for  the  occasion ;  and  that  he 
asked  her  to  invite  as  many  of  her  friends  to 
come  at  the  same  time,  suggesting  Fannie 
Lindsley  and  myself — nice  of  Tom  wasn't  it? 
And  how  I  do  wish  I  could  go !  Fannie  will, 
I  am  sure." 

Turning  from  the  window  to  hand  the 
letter  to  her  mother,  Lucy  was  struck  with 
remorse  by  the  look  of  distress  on  her  face. 
Dropping  down  on  her  knees,  and  throwing 
her  arms  about  her,  she  added  impulsively, 
"  Never  mind,  mamma  dear,  I  don't  really 
care,  indeed  I  don't!  please  let's  forget  all 
about  it,  and  we'll  be  busy  and  happy  together 
again,  as  we  always  are.  I  couldn't  go  away 
and  leave  my  dear,  tired  little  mother  all  by 
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herself,  with  these  greedy,  hungry  men  on  her 
hands,  even  if  we  had  the  money  to  spare 
now ;  they  might  eat  her  up  before  I  got  back." 

"  It  is  a  great  trial  to  me,  Lucy,  to  see  you 
so  burdened  with  cares  and  so  cut  off  from 
youthful  pleasures.  You  are  a  brave,  cheerful, 
dear  girl,  and  your  mother's  comfort,  but  I 
am  sure  you  mind  more  than  you  want  me  to 
know.  I  do  wish  you  could  accept  this 
invitation." 

u  So  do  I,"  responded  Lucy  in  cheeriest 
tones;  "  but  I'd  rather  have  you  call  me  your 
comfort,"  (as  she  gave  the  little  mother  a 
squeeze  which  made  her  wince)  "  than  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  Queen  Victoria.  Do  you 
know,  mamma  dear,"  Lucy  continued,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  the  most  comfortable  chair  in 
the  room,  on  the  other  side  of  the  window 
from  her  mother,  "  I  believe  that  dreadful  war, 
which  took  all  our  money  and  slaves  and 
everything,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  me. 
I  do  love  luxurious  living,  handsome  homes 
and  furniture,  pretty  clothes  and  all  those 
things ;  and  if  I  had  been  accustomed  to  them 
all  my  life  I  should  have  been  selfish,  arrogant 
and  hateful, -while -as  it  is,  you  know  mamma 
dear,  I  am  industrious,  self-sacrificing,  humble 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  first  assistant 
boarding-house  keepers  in  Virginia.  I  am 
developing  every  day,  too,  I  see  it  myself; 
why,  yesterday  when  Mr.  Grant  asked  for  his 
bill  I  charged  him  with  meals  sent  to  his 
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room,  broken  glasses,  damaged  furniture,  etc. 
When  he  came  in  the  library  to  settle  up  this 
morning  he  said  he  thought  I  had  been  w  rather 
steep '  in  my  incidental  charges ;  whereupon 
I  looked  as  severe  as  possible  and  said  with 
great  dignity,  '  My  mother  takes  boarders  for 
money,  and  not  for  pastime,  Mr.  Grant;  and 
people  who  break  crockery  and  give  trouble 
usually  expect  to  pay  for  it.'  " 

Lucy's  blue  eyes  were  brimming  with 
merriment  as  she  related  this  incident,  and 
she  drew  down  the  red  curves  of  her  lips  into 
such  severe  primness,  and  stiffened  her  slender 
throat  so  comically  that  Mrs.  Brooke  laughed 
heartily.  Lucy  went  on  as  if  talking  was  nec- 
essary to  her  comfort.  u  That  is  the  reason  I 
love  to  go  to  the  Taylor's.  They  do  live  so 
delightfully,  so  comfortable  and  lavishly.  I 
am  quite  sure  Mrs.  Taylor  never  stops  to  con- 
sider her  grocery  bill,  and  they  never  seem  to 
have  anything  to  do,  or  to  worry  about.  It 
really  appears  coarse  and  inelegant  to  be  plan- 
ning and  contriving  about  what  one  shall  eat 
and  wear  when  you  are  with  them.  It  all 
seems  to  be  brought  to  them  in  the  night-time 
by  the  fairies,  or  to  drop  down  to  them  from 
the  skies.  I  really  think  it  is  providential  I 
can't  accept  Mary's  invitation.  A  fortnight 
at  Lovely  Mount  would  unfit  me,  I  am  sure, 
for  dealing  with  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  others,  on 
next  reckoning  day." 

Lucy  would  have  talked  on  in  like  strain 
for  another  hour.     Her  old  "  mammy  "  often 
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said  to  her;  "Law!  Hunney!  your  tongue  do 
run  so,  it's  loose  at  both  ends,  for  sure."  But 
a  servant  interrupted  them  to  say  there  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  parlor  to  see  Mrs.  Brooke. 

A  half  hour  later,  when  Lucy  had  almost 
finished  a  long  letter  to  Mary  Taylor,  in  which 
she  declined,  with  many  and  heartfelt  regrets, 
her  tempting  invitation,  Mrs.  Brooke  came 
back,  her  face  radiant,  and  a  roll  of  crisp 
bank  notes  in  her  hand. 

"  Now  Lucy,"  she  said,  dropping  the  money 
into  her  lap,  "  you  can  accept  Mary  Taylor's 
invitation,  and  you  must  do  so  to  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  playing  fairy  godmother  for  once 
in  my  life.  The  money  came  so  unexpectedly 
that  I  really  feel  as  if  the  good  fairies  sent  it 
to  enable  me  to  reward  my  dear,  dutiful 
daughter.  There  is  thirty  dollars  you  see,"  as 
Lucy  wonderingly  unrolled  the  bills  ;  "  fifteen 
dollars  will  bear  your  traveling  expenses,  and 
with  ten  more,  which  I  can  spare,  you  will 
have  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  pretty  new  suit, 
and  as  you  must  have  had  one  in  a  few  weeks 
anyway,  the  trip  will  not  be  a  very  great 
extravagance,  even  if  you  did  not  need  and 
had  not  earned  a  rest." 

"Oh,  you  darling  mother!  as  if  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  twenty-five  dollars  on 
one  suit;  but  tell  me  where  you  got  all  this 
money?" 

"  The  gentleman  waiting  in  the  parlor  to 
see  me  was  a  new  boarder ;  he  engaged  the  va- 
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cant  front  room  and  payed  a  month  in 
advance;  and  as  it  is  not  our  best  season  I 
think  we  are  fortunate  to  fill  our  only  vacant 
room  so  promptly." 

u  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he,  mother?  Old 
or  young,  gentleman  or  parvenu?" 

u  He  is  young,  rather  good  looking,  and 
decidedly  gentlemanly  in  his  manners ;  but 
he  says  he  is  from  Massachusetts  and  he  looks 
and  talks  the  Yankee." 

"  Which,  of  course,  prejudiced  you  in  his 
favor,"  said  the  mischievous  Lucy,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  wonder  you  took  him.  Ah,  pov- 
erty! poverty!  what  a  leveler  thou  art!  But 
what  is  he  doing  in  Norfork,  mother,  and 
what  is  his  name  ?  " 

u  His  name  is  Philip  Stanford,  and  he  has 
come  here  to  practice  law." 

"  A  nice  enough  sounding  name,"  com- 
mented Lucy  shrewdly,  "  if  it  is  really  his;  but 
he  must  have  been  a  nobody  at  home,  else  he 
would  hardly  have  wandered  down  here  to 
practice  law,  unless  he  be  one  of  the  en- 
lightened few  who  believe  in  the  '  New  South.' " 

"  It  doesn't  matter  much  what  brought  him 
here,  dear,  I  believe  Providence  sent  him.  I 
have  his  thirty  dollars  and  you  are  going  to 
enjoy  a  delightful  three  weeks  by  means  of  itT 
so  we'll  accept  him  as  he  is  and  be  thankful. 
What  color  have  you  thought  of  for  your  new 
dress?  We'll  go  down  town  this  afternoon  to 
buy  it,  and  you  can  start  for  Lovely  Mount  in 
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a  week.  So  sit  down  at  once  and  accept 
Mary's  invitation,  while  I  go  out  and  see  to 
dinner.  I  feel  quite  rested  and  want  to  do  it, 
dear,"  protested  Mrs.  Brooke,  as  Lucy  play- 
fully attempted  to  take  the  key  basket  from 
her,  declaring  that  she  never  liked  other  folks 
doing  her  work  and  that  they  never  did  it 
half  so  well. 

"  How  young  and  pretty  mother  looks 
when  she  smiles,"  thought  Lucy,  as  she  sat 
down  to  re-write  her  letter;  u  and  it  makes  her 
so  happy  to  grant  me  a  pleasure.  I  shall 
accept  Mary's  invitation  and  have  the  best 
time  possible." 

During  the  next  week  Lucy  was  so  busy 
making  up  the  new  dress  and  remodeling  old 
ones  that  ^he  did  not  take  her  meals  with  the 
others,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  meet  the 
new  boarder.  She  saw  him  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  house  several  times  and  admired 
his  height,  his  erect  carriage  and  well  poised 
head.  She  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  oppor- 
tune arrival  and  wondered  how  he  happened 
to  settle  in  Norfolk.  Buc  these  thoughts  were 
only  an  undercurrent  to  the  much  more 
absorbing  ones  concerning  her  interesting 
work  and  the  happy  days  in  store  for  her  at 
Lovely  Mount. 

Mrs.  Brooke  had  sent  for  "  Mammy  Rose," 
who  lived  on  their  old  plantation  on  James 
River,  an  hour's  travel  from  Norfolk,  to  help 
her   during   Lucy's  absence.      Mammy   Rose 
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was  one  of  the  family,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
she  was  neither  happy  nor  well  "cooped  up 
'mongst  houses  and  people,"  as  she  expressed 
it,  she  would  have  spent  all  her  time  with 
Mrs.  Brooke.  As  it  was,  she  lived  in  a  small 
house,  with  a  half  grown  nephew  and  a  niece, 
on  the  remnant  of  the  Brooke  plantation,  and 
raised  chickens  and  vegetables,  made  butter, 
apple  butter,  pickles,  and  jam,  for  Mrs.  Brooke, 
sending  them  down  to  her  by  boat  twice  a 
week.  Mammy  Rose  was  a  character  in  the 
Brooke  family  (who  loved  and  esteemed  her 
highly)  and  a  very  much  respected  "cullud 
lady"  among  the  darkies.  She  was  an  old 
maid,  and  even  her  own  sex  and  color  were 
forced  to  believe  her  integrity  above  reproach — 
a  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  among  the 
negroes,  and  sufficient  ground  for  the  very 
high  estimation  in  which  she  held  herself. 
"  My  character  is  white  ef  my  skin  is  black," 
she  would  say  with  great  pride;  and  when 
urged  by  Mrs.  Brooke  to  go  to  church  or  to 
attend  a  "  church  festival"  as  an  antidote  to 
the  blues,  while  she  was  separated  from  her 
beloved  cows  and  chickens,  she  would  say 
quite  stiffly,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  : 

"  I  neber  has  mixed  much  wid  niggers  en  I 
ain't  gwine  ter  begin  sociatin'  wid  'em  in  my 
old  days — specially  these  low  down  niggers 
mostly  raised  sence  de  war  what  havn't  got  no 
idy  of  white  folks  behavior  and  no  more  prin- 
cerpul  dan  low  down  white  trash." 
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In  mammy's  vocabulary  "  white  folks  "  were 
a  different  race  from  "  low  down  white  trash," 
wTho  were  several  degrees  lower  than  "  nig- 
gers." 

Rose  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Brooke  when 
the  latter  came  home  from  college,  eighteen 
years  old,  as  her  maid;  and  had  gone  with  her 
wrhen  she  was  married,  three  years  afterward, 
to  her  husband's  home.  She  was  a  comely 
"  coal  black  rose "  and  had  more  than  one 
suitor  in  her  youth ;  but  she  had  been  taken 
at  the  age  of  four  years  (when  her  mother 
died)  into  the  house,  and  had  been  raised  by 
her  mistress,  so  that  early  in  life  she  acquired 
something  of  contempt  for  the  other  darkies 
on  the  plantation.  She  dearly  prized  her  clean 
white  bed  in  her  mistress'  dressing  room,  her 
special  bath  basin  and  towels  and  her  plenti- 
ful supply  of  neat  white  underwear,  which  she 
was  taught  to  make  and  laundry.  She  there- 
fore scorned  her  lovers,  who  were  not  too  fond 
of  soap  and  clean  clothes,  and  who  might  par- 
take of  the  sentiments  of  other  colored  men 
she  knew,  who  felt  it  to  be  part  of  their  mari- 
tal duty  to  beat  their  wives. 

When  Mrs.  Brooke's  first  child,  a  son,  was 
born,  Rose  was  installed  nurse  and  little 
William  was  taught  to  call  her  "mammy," 
Four  years  later  a  little  girl  came  ;  then  a  baby 
boy — who  only  lived  a  few  days;  then  another 
son,  and  lastly  Lucy,  who  was  born  during 
the  war  between  the  States,  and  a  few  weeks 
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after  her  father  had  been  fatally  wounded  in 
battle.  Mammy  Rose  had  centered  all  the 
affection  of  her  nature  on  these  children,  and 
when  "her  boy" — the  brave  lad  William — 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  New  Market,  having 
been  enlisted  with  the  rest  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  Cadets,  she  grieved  as  truly 
if  not  so  deeply  and  inconsolably,  as  did  his 
mother. 

Four  years  after  the  war,  Ellen,  the  oldest 
daughter,  died  of  typhoid  fever;  and  Mrs. 
Brooke  was  left  with  only  Edwin,  ten  years 
old,  Lucy,  six,  and  mammy  to  bind  her  to 
the  past  and  make  life  endurable.  The  planta- 
tion, devastated  during  the  war,  was  becoming 
less  valuable  each  year.  The  negroes  were 
utterly  demoralized  by  recently  acquired  free- 
dom. No  other  help  was  available  and  year 
by  year  more  land  was  left  uncropped,  fences 
were  allowed  to  fall  down  or  were  burned  for 
fire-wood  by  improvident  tenants,  and  every- 
thing was  going  to  rack.  After  several  years 
of  wearying  struggle  with  innumerable  wor- 
ries and  desolate  loneliness,  Mrs.  Brooke  con- 
sidered herself  fortunate  to  sell  the  larger  one 
of  her  plantations  and  the  dear  home  in  which 
her  children  had  been  born,  for  a  sufficient 
sum  to  buy  a  house  in  Norfolk,  big  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  private  boarding-house.  As 
Edwin  and  Lucy  grew  up  they  repaid  the  un- 
selfish devotion  of  their  mother  (who  had 
made  so  brave  a  struggle  that 'they  might  not 
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lack  educational  and  other  advantages)  with  a 
wealth  of  love  and  every  watchful  care  she 
would  permit  them  to  bestow. 

Edwin  chafed  under  the  fact  that  his  mother 
must  work  the  harder  and  deny  herself  many 
oomforts  to  send  him  to  college,  and  at  eigh- 
teen he  left  school  without  her  full  consent,  to 
•enter  a  commission  "house  in  Norfolk,  as  clerk. 
Hecently  his  health  had  been  somewhat  broken 
by  a  fever,  which  had  confined  him  to  his 
room  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  spring,  and 
his  physician  had  ordered  him  two  month's 
rest  and  an  entire  change  of  scene.  Edwin 
had  planned  with  his  mother,  all  the  winter 
previous,  that  Lucy  should  have  a  month  at 
the  Alleghany  Springs,  and  a  "  lot  of  pretty 
clothes  like  Mary  Taylor's,''  and  it  was  a  sore 
disappointment  to  him  to  be  compelled  to 
spend  the  money  he  had  saved  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  himself.  Lucy  was  devoted  to  her 
handsome  brother — so  tender  for  his  mother, 
and  so  generous  and  jolly  with  her,  and  if 
anything  was  needed  to  make  her  anticipa- 
tions brighter  it  wras  the  information  contained 
in  Mary's  second  letter,  that  Tom  had  asked 
Edwin  to  be  one  of  his  hunting  party,  and 
that  he  would  join  her  at  the  Alleghany 
Springs  en  route  to  Lovely  Mount. 
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Chapter  III. 

Philip  found  that  his  father's  contempt  for 
his  income  of  fifty  dollars  per  month  was  well 
founded;  since  even  in  Norfolk  it  could  barely 
be  stretched  to  cover  his  expenses.  He  had 
secured  board  on  as  humble  a  scale  of  living 
as  he  thought  consistent  with  actual  comforty 
and  had  rented  offices  on  a  business  street. 
These,  with  necessary  incidental  outlays  left 
him  a  very  narrow  margin.  Fortunately,  the 
handsome  furniture  which  had  fitted  up  his 
rooms  at  Yale  served  him  here,  and  with  hi& 
income  he  had  inherited  a  voluminous  library. 
Three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  which  he  had 
managed  to  save  out  of  his  last  year's  allow- 
ance, bore  his  traveling  expenses,  bought  the 
books  on  Virginia  law  he  found  it  necessary  to 
have,  and  left  him  a  small  balance  in  bank. 
His  well  filled  wardrobe  was  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  him,  though  he  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  himself  (the  best  tailored  man  at 
Yale)  wearing  those  same  clothes  three  or  four 
years  hence. 

With  that  determined  patience  which  i& 
an  augury  of  success,  he  set  himself  to  work, 
and  wait;  applying  himself  diligently  to 
reading  up  on  Virginia  law,  and  faithfully  fre- 
quenting the  courts  in  order  to  become  familiar 
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with  the  methods  of  practice.  His  only 
diversions  were  found  in  exploring  the  city, 
with  whose  history,  places  of  interest,  charac- 
teristics and  resources  he  became  more  familiar 
than  many  of  her  citizens  born  within  her 
gates,  and  in  studying  human  nature  as  he 
found  it  in  his  boarding  house. 

The  change  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia, 
from  intimate  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
one,  to  daily  association  with  the  citizens 
of  another  section — so  alike  and  yet  so  differ- 
ent— looking  at  life  from  such  opposite  stand- 
points in  many  respects,  yet  touching  on  all 
absolutely  vital  points  of  brotherhood,  pre- 
sented itself  to  Philip,  at  first,  as  a  confusing 
puzzle.  He  lacked  the  key  with  which  to 
unlock  the  characters  about  him,  and  not 
being  able  to  view  life  from  their  standpoint 
they  often  appeared  to  him  grotesque  figures 
in  an  absurd  but  pathetic  comedy.  Most  of 
his  fellow  lodgers  were  representative  Vir- 
ginians, as  were  the  Brookes.  They  had  been 
reduced  from  wealth  to  poverty,  from  social 
exclusiveness  to  political  and  legal  if  not 
actual  equality  with  their  former  slaves,  and 
they  were  embittered  and  warped  by  the  expe- 
rience ;  for  this  he  pitied  them.  But  they  still 
cherished  pride  of  lineage  to  a  ridiculous 
extent,  and  attempted  to  enforce  the  old 
aristocratic  exclusiveness.  They  even  resented 
with  absurd  arrogance  the  most  unsophisti- 
cated familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
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negroes,  who  were  naturally  anxious  to  assert 
their  new  and  highly  prized  privileges.  For 
this  phase  of  transition  Philip  had  nothing 
but  contempt,  until  he  slowly  perceived 
through  the  "  Seeing  Mind  and  Open  Heart  " 
which  were  his  in  a  special  degree,  that  it  was 
the  inevitable  sequence  to  the  hereditary 
characters  and  the  environments  and  experi- 
ences of  these  people,  and  but  a  transitory 
state  toward  a  broader  and  better  one. 

It  was  through  the  study  of  the  character 
of  his  landlady  that  Philip  first  found  charity 
for  those  southern  characteristics  which  had 
most  offended  him.  Her  unwillingness  to 
.admit  that  the  husband,  son,  and  brother,  who 
had  given  their  lives  for  the  Confederacy,  had 
been  traitors;  and  her  unreasoning  loyalty  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  had  died,  seemed 
natural  and  worthy  sentiments,  when  once 
the  crust  of  prejudice  had  been  thawed  by 
kindly  interest.  Her  reverence  for  the  past 
(mourned  as  forever  gone)  with  its  traditions 
and  customs,  was  one  expression  of  loyalty. 
Even  her  bitter  hostility  to  those  who  had 
been  the  foes  of  men  and  ideas  so  dear  to  her, 
grew  out  of  the  passionate  desire  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  brave  southern  soldiers,  among 
whom  were  numbered  so  many  of  her  own 
Tblood.  As  Rispah  of  old  guarded  from  polu- 
tion  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons  through  days 
and  nights  of  maddening  grief  and  suffering, 
so  the  women  of  the  South  seemed  inspired 
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by  the  thought  that  to  them  was  committed 
the  task  of  defending  the  graves  of  their  sons 
from  oblivion,  and  their  memories  from  dis- 
honor. All  these  things  Philip  began  to  see 
as  the  mental  and  moral  horizon  broadened 
before  him.  Other  members  of  the  household 
interested  Philip  almost  as  much  as  did  Mrs. 
Brooke.  A  gallant  ex-Confederate  officer  who 
had  lost  an  arm,  two  of  his  three  sons,  and  all 
his  property  by  the  war,  and  his  wTife  were 
among  them.  The  fairness,  moderation,  and 
kindness  of  spirit  manifested  by  the  old 
soldier  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  unforgiv- 
ing, unloving  spirit  shown  by  his  wife,  who  at 
first  treated  Philip  with  such  severity  and 
coolness,  because  of  his  "  Yankee  "  blood,  as 
to  cause  very  evident  distress  to  her  genial 
and  courteous  husband. 

uThe  old  soldier  fought  it  out,"  Philip 
finally  concluded,  "and  takes  his  defeat  like  a 
man.  The  poor  mother  could  only  sit  at 
home  to  suffer  and  brood,  and  'hate  the  Yan- 
kees.' I  shall  not  resent  her  scorn."  Before 
many  months  she  was  his  sincere  friend  and 
warmest  champion. 

Another  of  the  boarders  who  made  himself 
disagreeable  was  the  well-to-do  commission 
merchant  by  whom  Edwin  was  employed,  and 
who  was  taking  his  meals  with  Mrs.  Brooke 
during  the  absence  of  his  family  at  their  coun- 
try home.  He  called  himself  a  "  bitter  South- 
ern  man,"  though  he  had  managed  to  keep 
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out  of  the  army  and  to  make  money  on  gov- 
ernment contracts,  at  the  expense  of  the  sol- 
diers, throughout  the  war.  He  was  a  "  self- 
made  man,"  a  class  at  that  time  somewhat 
looked  down  upon  in  the  South,  and  lacked 
the  high-bred  courtesy  which  characterized 
Colonel  Barton.  He  insisted  on  discussing  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  war,  with  Philip,  and 
would  say  rude  things  to  him  about  the  North 
in  his  efforts  to  provoke  an  angry  argument. 
But  Philip's  calm  way  of  listening  and  saying 
little  disconcerted  him,  and  one  day  when 
Philip  interrupted  him  to  ask  in  which  divis- 
ion of  the  army  he  had  fought,  he. replied  so 
incoherently  and  looked  so  confused  that  Colo- 
nel Barton  roared  with  laughter,  in  which 
every  one  at  the  table  joined. 

Mammy  Rose  was  however,  to  Philip,  the 
most  delightful  personage  in  the  house ;  and 
whenever  he  saw  her  in  the  sitting-room  dust- 
ing, or  in  the  dining-room  arranging  the  table 
before  meals,  he  invariably  took  a  paper  and 
seated  himself  near  the  window,  ostensibly  to 
read,  but  really  to  incite  "Mammy"  to  talk. 
"  Arn't  you  glad  you  are  free,  Mammy  Rose?" 
he  said  to  her  one  day.  "  I  wuz  allwus  free, 
sah,"  she  replied,  with  scornful  dignity;  "I 
b'longed  to  Mass  John  en  arterwards  to  Miss 
Lucy  Hays,  but  I  neber  wuz  no  slabe,  'cept  in 
de  name.  I  allwus  done  what  I  pleased  en 
had  mos'  es  much  'thority  ober  de  chillun  en 
de  niggers  as  Miss  did." 
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"Then  you  feel  no  gratitude  to  us  Yankees 
for  setting  you  free,  I  suppose?1'  Philip  asked 
with  a  smile.  "  No  sah;  I  do'n  owe  you  noth- 
in'  myself,"  answered  Mammy,  with  great 
gravity  ;  u  but  dar's  no  denyin'  de  fac'  dat  sum 
ub  de  slabes  wuzn't  treated  right  en  I'm  glad 
you  sot  'em  free,  dough  mos'  ub  'em,  specially 
de  young  ones  what's  mostly  growed  up  sence 
de  war,  is  so  giben  ober  ter  wickednuss  en  tri- 
flinnuss  dat  I  think  sumtimes  dat  sum  niggers 
neber  do  grow  up — 'cept  in  der  bodies — en  dat 
dey  need  sum  body  ober'm  all  der  libes  des 
like  white  folks  does  when  deys  chill un." 

When  Philip  had  been  a  member  of  the 
household  for  about  six  weeks,  Mammy  Rose 
announced,  as  she  waited  on  him  at  breakfast, 
to  which  he  came  quite  late,  "  Miss  Lucy's 
comin'  home  ter  day  sah,  'en  my  old  h'arts  dat 
joyful  dat  you  mus'  scuse  my  lookin'  sorter 
grinny." 

"  Who  is  Miss  Lucy?"  asked  Philip. 

"  Lah !"  said  Mammy,  dropping  the  plate  of 
hot  cakes,  her  mouth  flying  wide  open  with 
astonishment,  "ain't  you  neber  heard  'bout 
Miss  Lucy,  Miss  Lizzie's  only  darter  dats 
libin'?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  much  amused  Philip. 

"  Now  dat's  like  Miss  Lizzie,"  said  Mammy, 
with  a  grin,  her  gleaming  white  teeth  showing 
comically  in  the  red-rimmed  black  cavern  of 
her  mouth ;  "  she's  allwus  sayin'  ter  me  '  it 
.ain't  good  manners,  Mammy,  ter  be  braggin' 
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'bout  our  chillun  en  you  mus'ent  talk  'bout 
Miss  Lucy  ter  de  gentlemen  what  boards  in  de 
house;  it  makes  her  name  too  commun  en  its 
not  treatin'  her  with  proper  respec'.'  It  sounds 
funny  ter  me  but  Miss  knows  'zactly  how  a 
lady  ought  ter  act,  -so  I  don'  talk  much  'bout 
Miss  Lucy  'cept  ter  her — en  I  ain't  gwine  ter 
say  nuthin'  now,  'cept  dat  she's  es  purt}r  en 
smart  en  good  es  enny  young  lady  in  Dixie 
Ian',  en  sensible  en  managin'  en  'dustrious  too, 
ef  she  ain't  but  eighteen  years  old." 

Edwin  had  been  at  home  for  two  weeks, 
having  left  Lucy  with  Fannie  Lindsley  on 
their  homeward  route;  and  yet,  true  to  the 
reticence  which  grew  out  of  the  family  pride,. 
Lucy's  name  had  not  been  mentioned  before 
the  stranger. 

Philip  had  unbent  in  a  way  which  wrould 
have  astonished  his  friends  at  home,  here 
among  these  aliens  and  strangers.  They  inter- 
ested him  and  he  was  anxious  to  understand 
them,  their  principles,  theories  and  ways  of 
thinking,  and  to  arrive  through  the  study  of 
the  various  types  he  met  at  a  definite  compre- 
hension of  Southern  character. 

Carefully  gathered  information  as  to  the 
climate,  geography  and  resources  of  that  sec- 
tion led  him  to  believe  that  in  ten  or  twenty 
more  years,  when  prejudices  had  cooled  and 
animosities  had  been  buried — in  the  graves  of 
the  more  bitter  partisans  on  either  side — the 
South  would  be  the  goal  of  the  investor  and 
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capitalist  as  the  West  then  was ;  and  that  the 
u  New  South  "  of  his  prophetic  vision  would  be 
more  prosperous,  more  glorious  than  the  old 
had  ever  been. 


Chapter  IV. 

Lucy  Brooke  had  been  at  home  nearly  a 
month  before  Philip  Stanford  had  entered  into 
other  conversation  with  her  than  the  exchange 
of  a  few  commonplaces.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  interest  in  the  other  members  of  the 
household  having  flagged  a  little,  and  Mammy 
Rose  having  gone  back  to  her  turkeys  and 
apple  butter  making,  Philip  reflected  that  in 
order  to  understand  all  phases  of  southern 
character  he  must  also  make  a  study  of  south- 
ern girls,  who  might  not  be  as  silly  and  frivo- 
lous as  his  father  thought  them. 

That  evening  at  tea  he  offered  Lucy  a  new 
book  he  had  just  finished  reading,  and  asked 
her  if  she  sang;  saying,  in  reply  to  her  affirma- 
tive, that  he  ufelt  blue  and  homesick,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  deed  of  charity,  on  her 
part,  to  sing  to  him  after  tea." 

"Certainly,"  said  Lucy,  UI  will  sing  to  you 
with  pleasure ;  only  I  warn  you  beforehand 
that  you  must  listen  to  an  untrained  voice 
and  to  old-fashioned  ballads." 
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"  I  did  not  realize  how  pretty  she  is," 
thought  Philip,  as  he  went  into  the  library  to 
wait  for  her;  "she  impressed  me,  at  first,  as 
being  of  a  nondescript  type  wrhich  I  have 
never  admired.  She  is  medium  in  height,  and 
too  plump  to  have  that  willowyness  of  figure 
which  specially  attracts  me.  Her  hair  is  pretty, 
certainly,  an  unusual  shade  of  golden  brown 
with  a  bewitching  tendency  to  fall  in  ripples 
and  to  curl  up  at  the  ends.  I  don't  like  curly 
hair,  but  that  inclination  to  wantonness  in 
hair  the  shade  of  hers  is  beautiful.  Her  com- 
plexion would  be  good  if  it  was  not  a  little  too 
rosy ;  but  then  I  see  her  at  table,  when  she  is 
flushed  from  pouring  the  tea.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  color  of  her  eyes,  nor  as  to  the 
expression  of  her  mouth.  I  will  look  at  them 
more  critically  this  evening." 

Lucy  and  Mrs.  Brooke  came  in  together  at 
this  point  of  his  reflections,  and  Lucy  went 
straight  to  the  piano  and  began  to  select  sev- 
eral songs  from  among  her  music. 

"  I  will  sing  you  the  songs  mother  likes 
best,"  she  said,  •■  as  I  doubt  if  you  are  familiar 
enough  with  my  old-fashioned  repertoire  to 
select  for  yourself."  Philip  assented  and  with 
a  few  chords  for  prelude  Lucy  sang  to  a  sim- 
ple accompaniment  that  sweetest  of  the  ballads 
of  our  grandmothers,  "  Mary  of.  Argyle."  Her 
voice  was,  as  she  had  said,  almost  entirely  un- 
trained, but  it  was  clear  and  sweet  with  the 
richness  of  a  contralto  and  the  range  of  an 
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ordinary  soprano  voice.  Without  trills, 
quavers,  crescendos  or  affectations  of  any 
kind  and  with  only  the  feeling  her  heart  put 
into  her  voice,  she  sang  the  tender  love  song 
with  its  quaint  sweet  words  : 

"  I  have  heard  the  mavis  singing 

His  love  song  to  the  morn, 
I  have  seen  the  dew-drop  clinging 

To  the  rose  just  newly  born ; 
But  a  sweeter  song  has  cheered  me 

At  the  evening's  gentle  close, 
And  I've  seen  an  eye  still  brighter 

Than  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose. 
'Twas  thy  voice  my  gentle  Mary, 

And  thine  artless  winning  smile, 
Which  have  made  this  world  an  Eden — 

Bonny  Mary  of  Argyle. 

"  Though  thy  voice  may  lose  its  sweetness 

And  thine  eyes  their  brightness  too — 
Though  thy  feet  may  lose  thejr  fleetness 

And  thine  hair  its  sunny  hue ; 
Yet  to  me  wilt  thou  be  dearer, 

Than  all  the  world  beside. 
I  have  loved  thee  for  thy  beauty, 

But  not  for  that  alone. 
'Twas  thy  heart,  my  gentle  Mary, 

And  its  goodness  was  the  wile 
Which  has  made  this  world  an  Eden — 

Bonny  Mary  of  Argyle." 

Without  waiting  for  comment  she  sang  on 
for  half  an  hour,  one  ballad  after  another. 
She  seemed  to  enjoy  singing  and  to  do  so 
without  sense  of  effort  or  consciousness  of 
listeners.     "That  will   do   dear,"  interrupted 
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Mrs.  Brooke  at  length;  "  Mr.  Stanford  and  my- 
self have  had  enough  music  for  one  evening, 
and  you  must  not  tire  your  throat." 

Lucy  rose  laughing,  and  found  a  chair  by 
the  reading  table  before  the  blazing  wood  firey 
inviting  Philip  who  was  still  standing  by  the 
piano  in  somewhat  marked  silence,  to  sit  down 
also.  "  I  have  found  out  the  color  of  her  eyes," 
he  was  thinking;  "they  are  deep  blue  and 
have  very  long  lashes,  just  the  color  of  her 
hair.  They  look  brown  at  night,  but  the  light 
fell  directly  on  them  as  she  finished  that  last 
song  and  they  are  a  deep  blue,  and  very  soft 
and  expressive.  Strange  how  pretty  she  is 
when  one  gets  to  know  her  face." 

He  started,  in  slight  confusion,  wondering 
if  he  had  thought  aloud,  as  Lucy's  voice 
aroused  him,  repeating  her  invitation  to  sit 
down ;  and  adding,  banteringly,  "  My  music 
seems  to  have  had  a  soothing  effect  upon  you. 
I  really  believe  you  are  dozing." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  was  only  dreaming;  you 
remember  what  Shakespeare  says!  and  though 
I  do  not  account  myself  a  savage,  of  a  truth 
your  sweet  singing  filled  my  soul  with  beauti- 
ful dreams  and  pleasing  fancies." 

"  And  the  mere  mention  of  Shakespeare's 
name,"  responded  Lucy,  with  a  merry  smile — 
("that  is  her  most  bewitching  expression," 
thought  Philip,  "her  lips  seem  specially  curved 
for  smiles,  her  teeth  are  beautiful,  and  her  eyes 
always  laugh  with  her  lips")— "attunes  your 
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heart  to  poetry.  That  was  a  very  pretty  com- 
pliment, worthy  of  the  flattering  young  men 
of  the  South.  I  thought  the  young  men  of  the 
North  were  too  truthful  and  matter-of-fact  to 
flatter!  I  heard  you  tell  Colonel  Barton  so  one 
day  at  table.  Or  are  you  striving  to  acquire 
the  art  as  a  necessary  passport  to  the  favor  of 
us  vain  southern  girls  ?" 

u  It  is  in  the  air,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Philip ;  "  or,  perhaps,"  he  added,  entering  into 
her  spirit  of  banter,  "  it  is  a  subtle  influence 
which  emanates  from  your  and  Mrs.  Brooke's 
presence,  which  transforms  even  a  cold  New 
England  Puritan  like  myself  into  a  cavalier 
and  a  courtier." 

Mrs.  Brooke  joined  Lucy  in  the  laugh  which 
greeted  this  suggestion,  and  then  asked  Philip 
if  he  had  ever  heard  Patti  sing;  saying  she  so 
much  wished  to  do  so.  Philip  replied  that  he 
had,  and  an  interesting  talk  on  the  subject  of 
celebrated  singers  followed,  during  which  Mrs. 
Brooke  gave  him  a  charming  description  of 
Jenny  Lind,  whom  she  had  heard  several 
times. 

"  You  are  enthusiastic  on  this  subject,"  said 
Philip,  after  her  glowing  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Jenny  Lind's  marvelous  singing. 

"  She  sang  beautifully  herself  when  she  was 
younger,"  8aid  Lucy,  "and  took  lessons  from  a 
celebrated  master  in  Paris  before  she  was  mar- 
ried. She  can  sing  far  better  than  I  now,  if 
she  would." 
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"Oh  no!"  said  Mrs.  Brooke,  in  embarrassed 
deprecation.  "  I  have  not  sung  at  all  since 
your  father  died,  save  childish  melodies  and 
cradle  songs  to  you  and  Edwin.'' 

"  And  she  sang  me  to  sleep  with  them  every 
night  until  I  was  twelve  years  old,"  inter- 
rupted Lucy,  evidently  wishing  to  change  the 
current  of  the  conversation ;  "  do  you  wonder 
I  am  still  such  a  baby,  Mr.  Stanford?" 

"  In  what  respect  are  you  a  baby,  Miss 
Brooke?"  laughed  Philip;  "certainly  not  in 
avoirdupois — you  must  weigh  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds — wThich  is  remarkable  even  for 
a  patent-food  sample  baby." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  only  a  baby  in  the  one  thing, 
that  I  am  still  so  dependent  on  my  mother 
that  I  can't  bear  to  be  away  from  her  even  for 
a  visit  to  Lovely  Mount." 

The  clock  chimed  ten,  and  Philip  rose  in 
much  astonishment  and  said  good  night,  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  the  evening.  After- 
ward he  often  spent  evenings  in  the  cosy  sit- 
ting room,  and  Mrs.  Brooke  and  Lucy  soon 
treated  him  with  unaffected  cordiality  and 
pleasant  familiarity,  as  a  'recognized  friend.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  friendship  to  Philip,  since 
it  helped  him  through  many  lonely  hours  and 
assisted  him  in  his  coveted  insight  into  South- 
ern modes  of  life  and  ways  of  thinking,  more 
than  months  of  mere  outside  observation 
would  have  done.  He  soon  found  that  Lucy 
was  far  more  mature   in   intellect   than   her 
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merry  ways  and  habit  of  light  bantering  con- 
versation would  lead  one  to  suppose;  and  that, 
on  many  serious  topics,  she  could  talk  with 
unusual  intelligence,  evincing  just  the  pleasure 
in  his  more  varied  and  accurate  information 
which  furnished  a  pleasant  stimulus  to  his 
efforts.  He  soon  found  also  that  she  was  too 
sound  hearted  and  too  evenly  balanced  in 
mind  and  temperament  to  harbor  strong  preju- 
dices or  to  be  easily  hurt  or  made  angry. 

He  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  quite 
plainly  to  her  and  of  telling  her  his  impres- 
sions of  southern  people  and  customs, 
whether  complimentary  or  otherwise,  and 
comparing  them  with  his  own  people.  His 
remarks  interested  and  amused,  but  never 
angered  her,  though  she  would  often  answer 
sharply  a  severe  criticism.  One  day  he  said 
to  her,  "  You  and  your  mother  upset  all  my 
theories  of  hereditary.  I  do  not  understand 
how  sensible,  practical,  energetic,  unselfish, 
altogether  admirable  women  like  your  mother 
and  yourself,  could  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  luxury-loving,  power-grasping  cavaliers  and 
idle,  narrow-minded,  slave-owning  planters. 
According  to  my  theories  you  should  be  the 
opposite  of  all  you  are." 

"  You  forget,"  answered  Lucy,  quite  un- 
ruffled, "that  I  am  my  mother's  daughter; 
besides  you  have  taken  a  most  illogical  posi- 
tion and  one  unworthy  a  man  of  your  intellect. 
You    come   south  with   ready-made   theories, 
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and  insist  on  conforming  circumstances,  facts 
and  people  to  those  theories ;  take  us  as  we  are 
and  you  will  begin  to  understand  us." 

"  But  I  do  not  understand/'  replied  Philip, 
oblivious  to  her  sarcasm ;  "  wasn't  your  mother 
born  to  luxury  and  accustomed  to  slaves  to 
attend  her  slightest  wants  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  "  but  she  was  also  born 
a  true  woman — a  lady,  if  that  expresses  it 
better — and  she  was  reared  a  Christian,  to  know 
that  each  day  brought  its  duties  to  her  fellow- 
men,  and  especially  to  the  slaves  whom  God 
had  put  under  her,  and  for  whom  in  His  sight 
she  was  largely  responsible.  In  short,  the 
principles  which  are  needful  to  make  a  true 
woman  in  any  land,  were  born  and  instilled 
into  her.  It  was  only  an  accident  of  Provi- 
dence in  what  direction  these  principles 
should  develop,  whether  as  lady  of  the  manor, 
dispensing  sympathy,  kindness  and  comfort,  or 
as  you  see  her — a  patient,  energetic  bread- 
winner." 

"  And  she  has  not  lost  any  of  her  high- 
bred ways  and  aristocratic  tastes  either,"  said 
Philip  thoughtfully. 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Lucy,  indignantly, 
the  flush  of  rising  excitement  coming  into  her 
face ;  "  how  provoking  you  are,  suggesting 
that  southern  women  are  necessarily  indolent, 
selfish  creatures  because  they  were  not  born  to 
work  and  poverty,  in  one  breath,  and  in  the 
next  wondering  that  they  can  work  and  still 
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be  ladies ! "  and  this  time  Lucy  left  him  in 
disgust  only  to  be  appeased  by  an  humble 
apology  the  next  morning. 


Chapter  V. 

It  was  a  hot  September  day.  The  atmos- 
phere was  sultry  and  oppressive,  and  an  odor 
of  over-ripe  fruit  and  decaying  vegetables  came 
through  the  windows  of  Philip's  office,  filling 
him  with  disgust  and  increasing  his  sense  of 
discomfort.  He  had  given  up  trying  to  study, 
and  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  leather 
couch,  after  having  closed  the  blinds,  hoping 
to  doze.  But  the  sense  of  discontent  and  the 
feeling  of  irritation  which  had  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  read,  also  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  sleep.  He  had  been  drearily  home- 
sick for  days,  and  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
his  mother  that  morning,  begging  him  to 
come  home  for  a  month,  and  enclosing  a 
check  for  his  expenses,  had  increased  his 
malady.  He  had  attempted  to  cure  it  by 
heroic  treatment,  having  at  once  written  a 
reply  kindly  but  firmly  declining  to  make  a 
visit  home  until  he  could  defray  his  own 
expenses,  and  returning  the  check;  but  this 
had  only  aggravated  his  complaint. 

He  could  see,  through  closed  eyelids — as  the 
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fainting  traveler  in  the  desert  sees  the  enticing- 
mirage — the  shaded  green  lawn,  the  cool 
splashing  fountains,  the  inviting  hammocks 
and  wide  verandas;  and  his  mother,  serene 
and  happy,  smiling  down  upon  him.  A 
tempting  vision  of  sleek,  brown-coated  Selim^ 
with  slender  limbs,  quivering  nostrils,  and 
dainty  rounded  hoofs,  standing  bridled  and 
saddled  in  the  rosy,  breezy  dawn  of  early 
morning,  haunted  him.  But  at  no  time  was 
the  temptation  strong  enough  to  cause  his 
resolution  to  falter.  He  had  set  out  to  achieve 
his  own  success  or  failure,  and  regarded 
complete  independence  from  the  first  as  the 
test  of  his  capacities  and  the  prophecy  of  his 
future.  The  long  hot  hours  of  the  afternoon 
ticked  themselves  into  oblivion,  at  last,  and 
with  sunset  a  welcome  breeze  came  in  from 
the  bay,  lending  Philip  enough  energy  to 
enable  him  to  dress  for  supper. 

Mrs.  Brooke's  beaming  countenance  behind 
the  tea  urn  announced  before  her  response  to 
Philip's  question  confirmed  it,  that  Lucy 
would  be  home  that  evening.  All  sense  of 
loneliness  and  depression  left  him  at  once;  his 
heart  grew  light,  his  spirits  buoyant,  and  a 
fervent  sense  of  gratitude  that  he  had  declined 
his  mother's  invitation  welled  up  within  him. 

The  next  afternoon  Philip  called,  with  due 
ceremony,  at  an  hour  when  he  knew  the 
library  would  be  deserted  and  Mrs.  Brooke 
enjoying  her  one  luxury,  the  afternoon  siesta. 
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When  Lucy  came  into  the  room,  dressed  in  a 
fresh  white  muslin  gown,  dotted  with  bunches 
of  pink. flowers,  the  smile  he  thought  so  be- 
witching parting  her  lips,  Philip  felt  the  last 
remnant  of  his  discontent  vanish,  like  a 
morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun. 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  as  he 
settled  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  sigh  of  entire  content,  "  that  I  have 
been  lonely  and  miserable  ever  since  you  have 
been  gone?" 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  it,"  said  Lucy,  with  a 
merry  laugh;  "wasn't  Mammy  Rose  here  to 
amuse  you?" 

"I  am  not  joking,  Miss  Lucy,"  responded 
Philip  gravely;  "I  thought  I  was  homesick, 
or  out  of  health,  or  discouraged  about  my 
business;  I  imagined  first  one  thing  and  then 
another,  till  last  evening,  when  your  mother 
informed  me  that  you  would  be  home  in  a 
few  hours,  the  clouds  began  to  scatter  and 
just  now,  when  I  saw  you  come  in  at  the  door, 
I  felt  that  there  wTas  nothing  in  life  worth 
worrying  over  unless  you  should  go  away 
again.  I  have  been  shut  up  in  my  office  all 
the  morning,  thinking  about  it,"  he  went  on 
without  waiting  for  a  reply ;  "  and  I  have  come 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  I  love  you  as 
a  man  loves  only  once  in  a  life-time ;  and  that 
my  future  depends  on  you.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  marry  me,  or  even  to  love  me  yet ;  it  would 
be  wrong  and  foolish  for  me  to  do  so.     The 
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income  from  my  practice  last  year  was  the 
munificent  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
my  independent  outside  income  is  six  hun- 
dred a  year.  Your  mother  would  not  will- 
ingly consent  to  your  marrying  a  Yankee, 
and  my  father  would  be  disappointed  if  I 
should  marry  a  southern  woman.  Indeed  I 
see  as  readily  as  you  do,  that  I  have  been 
foolish  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  but  it  is  done, 
and  I  came  this  afternoon  to  ask  you  what  I 
must  do  about  it  ?  'Go  away  and  forget  you/ 
you  are  about  to  say,  no  doubt — but — " 

"But — I  don't  see  why  it  is  foolish,"  inter- 
rupted Lucy,  who  had  been  giving  him  her 
serious  and  somewhat  surprised  attention. 
u  If  you  really  loved  me  (as  of  course  you  do 
not)  as  you  say  you  do,  and  I  loved  you  in 
return,  only  one  of  the  obstacles  you  have 
mentioned  would  be  worth  considering." 

"  Which  one,"  asked  Philip  eagerly,  willing 
to  ignore  her  doubts  as  to  his  earnestness  for 
the  present,  in  order  to  hear  her  argument. 

"  The  last  one,  as  to  your  father's  consent.  I 
would  not  go  into  any  family  except  as  a  wel- 
come and  esteemed  addition  to  it — and  I  do 
not  think  that  a  man  has  a  right,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  disappoint  and  dis- 
tress his  parents  by  a  marriage  they  do  not 
approve." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  responded  Philip; 
"  I  cited  that  objection  last  because  it  was  less 
worthy  of  consideration   than  either  of  the 
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other  two.  A  man  must  work  out  his  own 
destiny,  live  his  own  life  and  make  his  own 
happiness;  he  ought  not  to  disgrace  his  fam- 
ily, but  he  can't  be  hamperd  by  their  preju- 
dices. But  what  of  your  mother's  objection 
to  me,  which  you  know  would  be  inevitable  ? 
Isn't  that  more  to  be  considered  than  my 
father's  opinion  ?" 

"Oh!  her  objections  might  readily  be  over- 
come,1' answered  Lucy,  as  if  she  were  arguing 
a  question  with  which  she  had  no  personal 
concern.  "  Mother  is  prejudiced  against  north- 
ern people,  and  she  would  cry  a  little,  and  say ; 
'Oh  Lucy!  how  can  you  love  a  man  whose 
father  fought  against  your  father?  Who,  for 
all  you  know,  shot  the  bullet  that  killed 
him?'" 

"I  would  soothe  and  love  her,  and  say; 
'Now  that  isn't  like  my  dear,  sensible,  logical 
mother.  Mr.  Stanford,  you  know,  did  not 
actually  bear  arms  in  the  late  war ;  he  was  in 
active  business  and  could  better  afford  to  hire 
half  a  dozen  substitutes,  which  he  did.  So  we 
are  sure  his  bullet  did  not  kill  my  dear  father. 
But  even  if  we  weie  not  sure  of  that  fact,  would 
it  be  right  to  hold  Philip  responsible  for  his 
father's  deeds?'" 

As  she  called  him  "Philip,"  in  the  zeal  of 
her  argument,  with  an  unconscious  softening 
of  tone,  Philip's  eyes  shone  and  he  repressed 
with  difficulty  an  ardent  desire  to  close  the 
parted  lips  with  a  grateful  kiss. 
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u  i  ' 


Besides/  Lucy  continued,  meditatively, 
*  his  father  and  mine  were  not  fighting  against 
each  other,  only  each  for  the  principles  he 
thought  right.  Don't  you  remember  how  you 
used  to  talk,  mother  dear,  when  Edwin  and 
Robert  Townsend  would  fight?  You  would 
tell  them  that  they  were  cousins  and  ought 
not  to  fall  out  with  each  other — but  if  they 
did,  after  they  had  fought  it  out,  they  ought 
to  forget  all  about  it,  be  good  friends  again, 
and  never  refer  afterwards  to  their  past  disa- 
greements. I  thought  it  such  sensible  advice, 
for  it's  no  use  telling  boys  how  wicked  and 
awful  it  is  to  fight ;  they  wTill  do  it,  and  it 
don't  matter  much  if  no  hatred  or  jealousies 
grow  out  of  their  differences.  And  I  think 
the  North  and  South  ought  to  act  and  feel  now, 
just  as  you  taught  Edwin  and  Robert  to  do; 
don't  you  think  so,  mother?  ' 

"Then  she  would  smile,  and  say,  i  You  are 
right,  dear;  and  if  you  really  love  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, and  he  loves  you,  I  will  get  reconciled 
after  awhile.  He  is  worthy  of  you,  I  think, 
and  I  couldn't  help  liking  him  from  the  first, 
though  he  is  a  Yankee.'  " 

"Do  you  think  she  would  feel  that  way?" 
asked  Philip,  lending  himself  to  her  fancy. 

"  I  am  sure  she  would,"  replied  Lucy. 

"Good!  then  what  about  my  first  and 
strongest  point  ?  Could  you  love  a  man  whose 
income  was  only  seven  hundred  dollars  a 
year?" 
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"  If  I  could  not  love  him  with  that  income, 
I  could  not  if  he  had  seven  thousand  a  year," 
answered  Lucy,  indignantly. 

11  But  would  you  promise  to  marry  a  man 
with  only  that  income  ?"  asked  Philip,  care- 
fully preserving  the  argumentative  tone. 

"  If  we  loved  each  other  I  would,"  replied 
Lucy,  quietly ;  "  I  could  wait  ten  years,  if 
needs  be,  to  marry  the  man  I  loved  and 
trusted." 

14 1  don't  approve  of  long  engagements," 
said  Philip. 

"I  do,"  said  Lucy;  "they  develop  confi- 
dence, strengthen  affection,  and  give  lovers  an 
opportunity  to  study  each  other — besides," 
she  added  softly,  and  blushing  a  little,  for  the 
first  time,  "  I  think  it  would  be  very  sweet  to 
have  a  sworn  knight  who  loved  and  believed 
in  and  sympathized  with  you — about  whom 
you  coufd  dream,  and  for  whom  you  could 
plan  and  pray.  I  should  like  to  live  to  be  an 
old  maid,  with  such  a  knight  for  my  own — it 
would  be  more  romantic  than  getting  married 
and  less  likely  to  bring  disappointment  I 
think,"  she  added  dreamily. 

"  Indeed  I  shouldn't  like  it,"  said  Philip, 
lugubriously;  "an  engagement  of  three  months 
would  be  long  enough  I  think." 

"You  would  learn  to  like  it,"  said  Lucy, 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  most  mischievous, 
bewitching  smile. 
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"  I  think  I  would,"  Philip  answered,  a  look 
of  fond  adoration  lighting  up  his  face,  as  he 
leaned  over  and  caught  her  clasped  hands,, 
which  were  lying  folded  together  in  her  lap,, 
between  his,  parting  them  and  holding  each 
one  in  a  separate,  tender  clasp.  "  Will  you  try 
to  love  me  darling?  If  you  will  I  will  wait  as 
long  as  you  say,  and  be  your  'sworn  knight ? 
now  and  forever." 

"Oh!"  said  Lucy,  drawing  in  her  breath 
and  opening  wide  her  eyes,  as  she  gently  with- 
drew her  hands,  "  I  did  not  suppose  you  were 
in  real  earnest — I  thought  you  were  teasing 
me  at  first,  and  afterwards  supposing  a  case  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  I  was  only  saying  what 
I  would  feel,  if  I  loved  you — or  some  one  else," 
she  added  in  growing  confusion  as  she  remem- 
bered some  of  the  things  she  had  said. 

"But  could  you  not  love  me  dear?"  Philip 
questioned  eagerly,  "if  you  knew,  as  you 
know  now,  that  I  do  love  you — love  you 
truly — devotedly — forever." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Lucy,  looking 
at  him  with  candid,  distressed  eyes ;  "  I  only 
know  that  I  could  approve  my  sister's  loving 
you,  if  I  had  one,  and  that  your  friendship  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  me.  Do  you  love  me  well 
enough  to  wait — to  see  if  there  is  any  deeper 
feeling  in  my  heart  than  this  ?" 

"I  do,"  said  Philip  solemnly;  "how  long 
must  I  wait  ?" 
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"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Lucy;  "  how  long 
would  you  consent  to  wait?" 

"  A  year,  if  needs  be,"  he  replied,  "  but  please 
do  not  put  my  patience  to  so  severe  a  trial. 
Let  me  see;  to-day  is  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember. Can  you  not  give  me  my  final  answer 
on  the  fourteenth  of  February?  You  could 
not  have  the  heart  to  bring  me  '  No,'  for  a 
valentine." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  I  promise  to  give 
you  my  answer  on  St.  Valentine's  Day — but 
you  must  let  me  go  now.  I  wTant  to  think  it 
all  over." 

"  Try  to  love  me  Lucy,  darling,"  Philip 
begged,  as  he  stood  beside  her  for  an  instant, 
trying  to  fathom  the  deep  blue  of  her  eyes; 
"  you  were  made  for  me,  and  I  believe  that  a 
benignant  Providence  brought  me  here  to  meet 
you  and  to  win  your  love."  She  did  not 
answer  him  in  words,  but  the  hand  which  he 
held  lingeringly  trembled  in  his  clasp,  and 
the  eyes  which  looked  up  into  his  shone  softly 
through  two  gathering  tear-drops. 
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Chapter  VI. 

The  four  months  went  by  slowly  enough  to 
Philip,  who  grew  more  and  more  eager  for  his 
answer  each  week,  as  Lucy  became  more  be- 
witching and  beautiful  to  him.  There  was  a 
playful  coquetry  in  her  manner  sometimes 
which  he  thought  adorable;  and  at  all  times 
an  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  claim  on  his 
part,  and  a  determined  ignoring  of  the  intangi- 
ble tie  between  them  which  often  nettled  him — 
especially  when  she  would  repel  his  lover-like 
attentions  and  tender  talk  with  a  quiet  dignity, 
reminding  him  of  the  true  relation  between 
them.  At  other  times  she  was  so  open-hearted, 
so  gracious,  so  companionable,  and  seemed  so 
happy  and  content  to  be  with  him,  that  all  his 
doubts  would  be  allayed,  and  he  would  feel 
that  the  waiting  was  a  mere  formality  to  which 
he  could  cheerfully  submit,  knowing  that  his 
reward  was  sure. 

On  St.  Valentine's  morning  Philip  found  a 
note  from  Lucy  on  his  plate  at  breakfast,  in- 
forming him  that  she  would  not  be  at  home 
during  the  day,  but  that  she  would  see  him 
in  the  library  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening.  It 
seemed  to  Philip  a  somewhat  wanton  prolonga- 
tion of  his  suspense,  but  that  the  day  might 
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not  drag  too  heavily,  he  spent  it  in  the  navy 
yard  and  on  board  a  big  man-of-war  at  anchor 
in  the  bay. 

Eight  o'clock  came  at  last.  Lucy  kept  him 
waiting  but  a  moment,  and  when  she  came 
into  the  room  it  seemed  to  Philip  that  a  soft 
radiance  shone  from  her  face  and  illumined 
the  space  about  her — just  as  the  sweet  odors 
of  the  violets  she  wore,  which  he  had  sent 
her  that  afternoon,  permeated  the  atmosphere. 

He  crossed  half  the  room  to  meet  her  and 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  while  his  eyes 
beamed  tenderness  upon  her,  asked  eagerly; 
"My  answer  Lucy — what  is  it?  I  cannot  wait 
another  instant." 

"I  think  you  know  already,  Philip;  you 
must  have  guessed  a  month  ago,"  answered 
Lucy,  a  rosy  blush  suffusing  her  face  as  her 
eyes  looked  into  his  and  read  their  ardent 
meaning. 

"  I  would  have  been  sorely  disappointed  had 
it  been  anything  else,  my  darling,"  said  Philip; 
and  with  a  gentle  firmness,  as  if  it  wTas  his  un- 
questioned right,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  softly  with  reverent,  tender  touch, 
so  free  from  semblance  of  passion  that  Lucy's 
shy  maidenliness  was  not  even  startled,  and. 
she  gave  herself  with  a  sigh  of  contented  resig- 
nation into  his  keeping,  forever. 

There  was  never  so  fair  a  spring-time, 
thought  the  lovers ;  and  it  did  seem  as  if  na- 
ture smiled  encouragement  upon  them.    Even 
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rough-tempered  March  gave  them  an  unusual 
number  of  bland,  sunshiny  days,  while  April 
came  in  decked  with  smiles  and  flowers  and 
sweet  with  balmy  breezes  and  odors  of  growing 
things. 

Philip  gave  himself  up  to  happiness,  and  as 
much  of  Lucy's  society  as  her  mother  would 
permit.  Mrs.  Brooke  had  old-fashioned  ideas 
of  propriety,  and  after  having  graciously  and 
tearfully  granted  the  lovers  her  blessing,  she 
insisted  that  Philip  must  find  another  board- 
ing place.  This  had  been  so  far  the  one  bitter 
drop  in  their  brimming  cup  of  happiness. 

Fickle  fortune,  it  is  said,  smiles  on  a  fortu- 
nate lover;  and  so  it  seemed,  in  this  case,  for 
Philip  suddenly  began  to  reap  the  first  fruits 
of  the  coveted  and  earnestly  striven  for  suc- 
cess in  his  profession.  A  large  manufacturing 
company  offered  him  a  modest  "  retainer's 
fee  "  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  with  a 
promise  of  business  amounting  to  at  least  as 
much  more.  As  a  direct  consequence  several 
good  fees  followed  in  the  ensuing  months.  He 
informed  Lucy  of  his  good  fortune  with  the 
anxious  inquiry  if  she  thought  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  live  for  a  time  on  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary. In  reply  to  her  assurance  that  they 
could  live  in  modest  luxury  on  that  amount 
in  Norfolk,  he  begged  her  to  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage in  the  early  fall.  Lucy  reminded  him  of 
what  she  had  once  said  to  him  in  regard  to 
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his  parents'  consent  to  their  marriage,  and 
reiterated  her  former  assertions  so  positively, 
that  Philip  left  her  with  a  sinking  heart. 
Long  experience  had  taught  him  that  his 
father's  prejudices  were  not  easily  overcome. 

About  the  middle  of  the  following  August, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  Philip 
went  home  for  his  first  visit.  He  had  written 
he  was  coming,  and  had  received  such  a  pleased, 
affectionate  letter  from  his  mother  in  reply, 
that  he  felt  himself  a  most  ungrateful  son  to 
have  allowed  all  these  months  to  elapse  with- 
out going  to  see  her. 

Priscilla,  in  her  independent  way,  seemed 
almost  as  glad  to  see  him  as  his  mother,  but 
his  father  met  him  with  a  cold  politeness  that 
repelled  Philip  and  chilled  the  warmth  of  his 
greeting.  After  an  hour's  talk  with  his  mother 
and  sister  Philip  said  : 

UI  think  I  will  walk  around  and  see  the 
dear  old  place." 

"  Do,  my  son,"  said  his  mother,  pleased  by 
the  tone  of  fondness  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
home. 

"  I  would  like  to  bet  that  he  will  go  first  to 
the  stables,"  laughed  Priscilla. 

And  so  he  did,  wondering  as  he  went  what 
had  become  of  the  beautiful  Kentucky  thor- 
oughbred which  his  father  had  given  him  for 
his  own  use  two  years  before.     A  Father  has 
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sold  him,  of  course,"  he  thought,  with  a  pang, 
"  as  there  would  be  no  use  for  him  after  I 
left." 

What  was  his  delight  to  find  Selim  (sleek, 
dappled,  and  slender  limbed  as  of  old)  stand- 
ing in  his  old  stall,  while  Dick,  the  same  good- 
natured  young  Irish  groom,  was  giving  him  a 
wholesome  mid-day  meal.  "  Why  Selim,  old 
fellow,"  he  said,  in  the  joyous  tones  of  his 
boyhood,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  stroking  and 
patting  the  curved  neck  and  flowing  mane, 
while  Selim  rubbed  his  nose  against  his 
shoulder  as  if  in  loving  recognition.  "  How 
are  you,  Dick  ?  I  am  glad  to  find  Selim  still 
here  and  in  your  care." 

"  Faith,  sor,"  said  Dick  with  a  grin, 
"  Meester  Stanford  thinks  moire  oive  Selim 
than  ainy  oither  horse  in  the  stable.  He 
makes  me  roide  him  mornin  and  aivenin  to 
keep  the  flesh  down  on  him  sor.  '  Begorah 
sor!  this  be  a  foine  horse,'  oi  says  to  him,  'an 
he'd  bring  a  foine  price;  why  don't  you  sell 
him  sor?  Seein'  as  he  haint  no  manner  of 
use  to  nobody.' 

" '  That  ees  moi  son  Philip's  horse,  Dick,' 
said  he,  '  an  I  nivir  intind  to  sell  him.  You 
take  good  kare  of  him,  thot  ees  your  busi- 
ness.' " 

"  Thank  you,  Dick,"  answered  Philip 
absently,  as  he  dropped  a  coin  into  his  hand 
and  turned  to  walk  back  to  the  house,  greatly 
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to  Dick's  astonishment,  without  waiting  to 
inspect  the  stables  or  to  look  at  the  new  team 
of  greys,  of  which  Dick  was  very  proud  and 
whose  good  points  he  was  anxious  to  show  off. 

Philip  went  straight  to  his  father  s  reading 
room,  knocked,  went  in  and  sat  down.  He 
knew  his  father  too  well  to  thank  him  form 
ally  for  his  care  of  Selim.  He  began  talking 
of  Norfolk  and  his  prospects  there.  He  told 
his  father  with  a  smile  that  his  prophecy  had 
nearly  been  fulfilled  and  that  he  had  barely 
been  able  to  eke  out  an  existence  until  recently, 
but  that  now  he  was  getting  some  business 
and  hoped  finally  to  succeed. 

"  So  you  are  getting  old  enough  to  begin  to 
see  that  your  father  has  some  experience  of 
life  and  some  practical  judgment,  after  all, 
eh  ?  "  said  Mr.  Stanford,  taking  off  his  glasses, 
and  polishing  them  carefully  (a  sign  of  satis- 
faction as  Philip  had  often  noted). 

"  Indeed,  I  am  beginning  to  think  you 
something  of  a  prophet,  sir,'*  said  Philip,  u  as 
all  your  predictions  are  likely  to  be  verified— 
except  that  I  would  turn  Democrat  and 
Roman  Catholic.  I  am  still  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican and  an  orthodox  Puritan." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanford,  unbending  still  more;  "  perhaps  you 
can  teach  those  arrogant,  narrowvminded 
rebels  a  thing  or  twro  in  politics." 

"  I  shall  try  that  after  a  while,  when  I 
know  them  better,"  answrered  Philip. 
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u  In  what  other  respects,  then,  have  my 
predictions  been  verified  ?  "  asked  his  father. 

"  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  southern 
girl,  as  you  foresaw  I  would,"  replied  Philip, 
nervously,  fingering  a  paper  cutter  and  talk- 
ing rapidly;  "but  she  is  not  at  all  like  you 
imagine  her  to  be.  In  the  first  place  she  has 
blue  eyes  (with  a  quizzical  smile),  and  she  is 
a  practical  working  girl — assisting  her  widowed 
mother  in  managing  a  boarding  house.  And 
she  is  as  far  removed  from  being  a  flirt  as  any 
girl  I  know." 

"  So  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  your 
landlady's  daughter,  eh?"  surmised  Mr.  Stan- 
ford shrewdly,  "  she  being  the  only  young 
woman  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting.  I  should  have  thought,  Philip, 
that  you  would  aspire  a  little  higher,  since 
you  might  have  chosen  a  bride  from  among 
the  best  and  wealthiest  families  of  New  Eug- 
land.  But,  of  course  you  will  consult  your 
own  desires  in  the  matter  of  marrying,  as  you 
have  in  all  the  other  plans  of  your  life  since 
you  have  been  grown,  without  regard  to  my 
wishes." 

"Miss  Brooke  is  a  lady  by  inheritance, 
nature  and  education,"  replied  Philip  proudly, 
"and  her  poverty  only  makes  her  qualities  of 
person,  mind,  and  heart  more  noticeable  and 
admirable." 

"When  do  you  expect  to  marry  her?" 
asked  Mr.  Stanford ;  "  is  she  willing  to  share 
your  poverty." 
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"  She  is  perfectly  willing  to  share  my 
fortunes;  indeed,  she  does  not  know  that  I 
have  expectations  from  an}^  other  source  than 
my  own  efforts.  She  has  assured  me  most 
positively,  however,  that  she  will  never  marry 
me  without  your  consent.  She  is  too  proud  to 
^nter  a  family  into  which  she  does  not  receive 
&  cordial  welcome.  And  she  thinks,  as  an 
only  son,  that  I  owe  it  to  my  parents  not  to 
alienate  and  disappoint  them  by  my  marriage." 

"Fine  sentiments,  I  am  sure,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Stanford,  somewhat  scornfully ;  "  but  they 
sound  rather  artful,  for  an  unsophisticated 
young  woman.  Her  mother  taught  her  what 
to  say,  no  doubt,  having  found  out  in  some 
way  that  you  would  probably  inherit  a  good 
sum,  and  naturally  wishing  her  daughter  to 
make  a  judicious  match." 

"  You  entirely  misunderstand  them  both," 
replied  Philip,  bridling  his  temper  with  a 
strong  effort.  "  All  I  ask  of  you,  at  present, 
however,  is  that  you  will  come  to  see  me* in 
Norfolk — meet  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brooke,  and 
then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will  withhold 
your  consent  to  our  marriage.  I  have  just 
been  to  the  stables,"  Philip  went  on  to  say, 
without  giving  his  father  time  to  prolong  the 
argument;  "Selirn  does  not  look  a  day  older 
than  when  I  last  saw  him  ;  and  he  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  saddle  animal 
I  know.  I  am  tingling  for  a  gallop  and  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  afternoon." 
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"  You'd  best  ride  him  cautiously  for  a  day 
or  two/'  said  Mr.  Stanford  ;  "  he  has  not  had 
enough  exercise  lately." 

"I  will,"  answered  Philip;  "and  by  the 
way,  father,"  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room,  "  it  i& 
more  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect — your 
keeping  Selim,  and  having  him  so  well  cared 
for.  I  should  be  sorry,  sir,  to  repay  your 
constant  and  lavish  kindness  to  me  by  causing 
you  disappointment  and  trouble.  Youth  is 
apt  to  be  hot-headed  and  self-willed,  I  am 
afraid,  but  I  never  venerated,  appreciated  and 
loved  mother  and  yourself  as  I  have  done 
since  I  left  you." 

Philip  spent  six  weeks  at  home.  He 
enjoyed  the  affection  his  mother  lavished  on 
him  and  evinced  an  appreciation  of  it  that 
warmed  her  heart.  He  charmed  Priscilla  by 
his  courteous  attentions,  till  she  grew  very 
proud  of  her  good-looking,  agreeable  brother; 
and  to  his  father  he  showed  a  new  deference 
and  consideration  under  which  the  latter  per- 
ceptibly softened.  He  did  not  again  mention 
Lucy  to  his  father,  but  he  took  his  mother 
fully  into  his  confidence,  winning  her  sym- 
pathy, and  pledging  her  to  his  assistance. 

The  first  of  October  he  returned  to  Norfolk,, 
with  hope  in  his  heart,  and  the  glad  conscious- 
ness that  Lucy  was  at  home  once  more  and 
would  greet  him  with  a  joyous  smile  and 
a  loving  welcome. 
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Chapter  VII. 

Four  weeks  later  Philip  was  greatly  sur- 
prised by  receiving  a  note  announcing  that 
his  father,  mother  and  Priscilla  were  at  the 
hotel  waiting  to  see  him. 

That  evening  Mr.  Stanford  suddenly  asked 
Philip  to  take  him  to  see  Miss  Brooke.  They 
found  Mrs.  Brooke  and  Lucy  in  the  library, 
seated  on  either  side  the  table  before  a  blazing 
wood  fire,  Lucy  reading  aloud  to  her  mother. 

The  quiet  ease  and  dignified  courtesy  with 
which  they  greeted  his  father  delighted  Philip, 
who  smiled  as  he  thought,  "Even  Aunt  Jen- 
nie (his  father's  sister  who  was  noted  in  the 
family  for  her  elegance  and  culture)  cannot 
match  Mrs.  Brooke  in  manner,  and  Lucy  is 
always  her  dear,  sweet  self;  I  need  not  have 
feared  to  take  them  by  surprise." 

Mr.  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Brooke  immediately 
entered  into  a  somewhat  stilted  conversation, 
and  both  felt  the  slight  uneasiness  which  is 
unavoidable  when  there  is  a  recognized  dan- 
gerous topic.  After  a  short  time  Mr.  Stanford 
crossed  over  to  Lucy  and  began  to  talk  with 
her,  leaving  Philip  to  entertain  Mrs.  Brooke. 
They  were  however  too  much  interested  in  the 
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conversation  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  to 
enjoy  each  other.  Philip  noted  with  joy  and 
pride  that  Lucy  neither  chattered  nor  was 
stupidly  quiet.  "  She'll  win  him,"  he  thought ; 
"  I  knew  she  would." 

"  She  seems  a  sensible,  lady-like  girl  and 
pretty  enough,  though  no  great  beauty,"  said 
Mr.  Stanford,  as  they  walked  back  to  the  hotel 
together;  "I  asked  her  to  call  on  your  mother 
and  sister,  and  she  promised  to  do  so  to- 
morrow." 

Mrs.  Stanford  was  too  devoted  to  Philip,  too 
anxious  to  propitiate  his  father  and  to  secure 
her  son's  happiness,  not  to  have  been  charmed 
with  a  girl  of  fewer  attractions  than  Lucy. 
Priscilla  was  neutral  in  her  comments,  though 
her  private  opinion  was  that  Philip's  sweet- 
heart was  "  namby  pamby" — without  decided 
principles  and  opinions,  and  uninterestingly 
conventional.  "  But  she  is  better  suited  to 
make  a  dutiful  wife,  for  that  very  reason,  no 
doubt,"  she  thought;  with  a  slightly  scornful 
feeling  toward  men  in  general,  and  matrimony 
in  particular. 

Mrs.  Brooke  called  in  a  day  or  so  and  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  Stanfords,  in- 
cluding Philip,  to  dine  informally  with 
Edwin,  Lucy,  and  herself,  on  the  following 
Saturday. 

An  unoccupied  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
library  was  used  by  Mrs.  Brooke  as  a  private 
dining-room.     She  still  possessed  much  of  the 
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beautiful  china,  silver  and  napery  which  had 
been  hers  in  the  old  luxurious  days — and  in 
those  days  her  dinners  had  always  been  tri- 
umphs. 

Lucy  was  seated  between  Mr.  Stanford  and 
Philip,  Edwin  between  Mrs.  Stanford  and 
Priscilla;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  occupying 
the  chairs  to  the  left  and  right  of  Mrs.  Brooke. 
After  an  interval  of  general  conversation, 
during  soup  and  oysters,  the  group  of  older 
people  at  the  head  of  the  table  entered  into 
an  animated  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Paris,  as  they  had  knowrn  it  thirty  years  be- 
fore. The  others  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  given  them. 
Priscilla  wTas  charmed  with  Edwin's  appear- 
ance. He  was  of  a  decided  Southern  type, 
brunette  in  coloring,  tall,  slender,  graceful  in 
figure  and  carriage,  and  with  an  air  of  some- 
what marked  deference  to  ladies. 

Edwin  v/as  equally  pleased  with  Priscilla's 
blonde  beauty,  but  he  was  somewhat  piqued 
by  the  careless  indifference  of  her  manner. 

"  Philip  is  delighted  with  the  South  and 
southern  people,  he  tells  me,"  she  said  to 
Edwin. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is,"  responded  Edwin  ;  "  he  i& 
rapidly  making  friends  here,  and  he  deserves 
to  do  so;  he's  a  splendid  fellow." 

"You  like  him,  then?"  she  asked,  some- 
what quizzicallv. 

"Certainly  f  do!  Why  not?" 
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"  Oh !  I  thought  you  would.  He  is  different 
from  me.  You  would  not  like  me,"  she  added, 
looking  up  at  him  with  calm  nonchalance,  as 
if  it  was  simply  an  interesting  question  for 
speculation. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?"  he  enquired. 

"  Oh !  for  a  number  of  reasons,"  she  replied; 
**  I  am  Philip's  opposite,  in  many  respects ;  in 
the  first  place,  I  am  a  genuine  New  Englander, 
and  worse  than  all,"  she  added,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  "I  am  in  favor  of  woman's  rights! 
Men — especially  southern  men — do  not  like 
that." 

"  So  am  I,"  answered  Edwin,  quietly. 

"You!"  exclaimed  Priscilla,  in  great  sur- 
prise, "in  favor  of  woman's  rights?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "a  woman's  right  to  rule 
as  queen  of  her  husband's  heart  and  arbiter  of 
his  destiny — to  be  unquestioned  sovereign  of 
the  realm  of  home ;  the  inspiration  of  genius, 
the  patroness  of  noble  effort,  the  conservator 
of  purity  and  virtue,  the  exponent  of  morality 
and  religion,  the  ornament,  charm,  blessing 
and  consolation  of  the  world." 

"How  poetical!"  said  Priscilla,  smiling; 
"but  not  strictly  true.  But  what  of  those 
women  who  do  not  wish  to  marry,  or  cannot 
do  so,  and  who  either  have  to  earn  their  own 
living,  or  else  wish  a  career  of  interest  and 
ambition." 

"  Every  one  should  sympathize  with,  and 
help    them,"     Edwin    answered,     somewhat 
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vaguely;  "but you  are  not  one  of  those,  so  the 
problem  does  not  concern  you." 

"  Why  am  I  not?  How  should  you  know ?" 
she  asked. 

"  You  are  one  of  those  women  framed  for 
love  and  happiness,  to  bless  and  be  blessed," 
he  answered,  looking  at  her  with  an  expression 
lialf  tender,  half  reverent,  and  wholly  ad- 
miring. 

Priscilla  blushed,  she  did  not  know  why,  as 
their  eyes  met,  but  she  laughed  lightly  and 
changed  the  subject. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Philip  was 
saying  in  subdued  tones;  "I  am  glad  you 
wore  white  this  evening,  dearest ;  nothing  else 
is  so  becoming  to  you.  Father  must  think  you 
beautiful  to-night.  The  first  evening  he  met 
you  he  said  you  were  pretty  enough — but  no 
great  beauty,"  he  added,  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eyes.  "  I  think  he  had  been  thinking  of 
you  as  some  bewitching  black-eyed  houri,  who 
had  completely  enthralled  me  by  your  beauty 
and  fascinations.  He  was  much  comforted,  I 
imagine,  to  find  that  you  were  not  so  over- 
poweringly  beautiful  as  to  have  slain  my 
judgment  at  a  glance.  Therefore  he  conde- 
scended to  talk  to  you,  and  he  admitted  to  me 
that  he  thought  you  'a  very  sweet,  sensible 
girl.'  I  knew  he  could  not  help  loving  you  if 
only  he  once  knew  you,  my  darling." 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  your  family  approve  of 
me,"  answered  Lucy ;  "  but  not  even  to  please 
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them  am  I  willing  to  play  a  part.  They  must 
like  me  as  I  am  and  accept  me  wholly,  if  at 
all,"  she  added,  proudly. 

"You  are  right,  dearest,"  replied  Philip; 
"  nor  would  I  have  you  different,  for  the 
world." 

"That  was  a  deliciously  cooked  and  a  well 
served  dinner,  in  spite  of  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  table  appointments,"  said  the  fastid- 
ious Mr.  Stanford,  on  his  way  home,  later  in 
the  evening,  to  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Stanford,  "and  the 
decorations  of  white  and  pink  chrysanthe- 
mums were  beautifully  arranged,  though  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  amateur.  I  guess  Lucy 
Brooke  has  very  deft  fingers  and  unusually 
good  tastes.  Now  Priscilla  is  a  bright  and  hand- 
some girl,  but  she  is  lacking  in  those  gifts  and 
tastes  which  would  make  her  such  a  help  to 
me  at  home  —  if  she  only  had  them,"  she 
added,  with  a  sigh. 

During  the  next  four  weeks  Edwin  was  in 
constant  attendance  upon  Priscilla  in  their 
excursions  within  and  around  the  city,  and  all 
his  evenings  were  spent  upon  one  pretext  or 
another,  in  her  society.  He  made  himself  so- 
useful  and  agreeable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,, 
and  proffered  his  courtesies  in  such  a  genial, 
natural  way,  that  they  attributed  his  frequent 
calls  to  his  excessive  politeness  and  to  his 
friendship  for  Philip.     A  gradual  change  took 
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place  in  Priscilla,  however,  which  the  mother 
was  first  to  observe. 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear/'  she  said  to  her 
husband  one  morning,  "I  think  the  influence 
of  that  sweet  girl,  Lucy  Brooke,  is  improving 
Priscilla ;  she  is  more  quiet  and  dignified  in 
her  manner,  more  gentle  and  womanly,  and 
more  respectful  to  me,  and  she  talks  more 
sensibly,  too,  than  she  used  to ;  does  not  harp 
so  much  upon  '  woman's  rights '  and  such 
stuff.  My  dear,"  she  ventured  to  add,  "  I 
think  Philip  has  chosen  wisely." 

"  Ump  !  "  said  Mr.  Stanford,  rising  and  walk- 
ing to  the  window,  "I  hadn't  noticed  any 
change  in  Priscilla,  but  undoubtedly  Philip  is 
a  better  mannered  fellow  than  he  was.  He 
seems  to  have  acquired  at  last  some  respect  for 
my  viewTs  and  opinions.  I  don't  know  what 
has  wrought  the  change — time  and  experience 
perhaps ;  or  it  is  possible  that  girl  has  had  a 
good  influence  over  him ;  she  seems  most  re- 
spectful to  her  mother,  and  to  us,  and  she  cer- 
tainly has  more  common  sense  than  any  one 
could  expect  considering  her  ancestors — but 
there  comes  in  the  objection.  Who  can  tell 
what  weaknesses  and  faults  of  character  may 
crop  out  in  her  children  ?  I  suppose  we  might 
as  well  give  our  consent,  however,"  he  added, 
turning  round  to  fa,ce  his  wife  and  Priscilla, 
who  just  then  entered  the  room;  "  Philip  will 
do  as  he  pleases  about  it  anyway — but  I  wish 
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she  had  good,  honest  New  England  blood  in 
her  veins." 

"Oh!  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Priscilla,  im- 
pulsively, "  for  now  vou  won't  object  to  Edwin, 
either!" 

"  Edwin  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Stanford,  sternly ; 
"  Edwin  who?"  While  Mrs.  Stanford  threw  up 
her  hands  in  utter  dismay,  exclaiming,  "Oh! 
Priscilla !  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Priscilla  said  not  a  word,  but  sat  down  in  a 
chair  and  began  to  cry  softly,  and  to  hide  her 
face  behind  her  handkerchief.  The  sight  of 
Priscilla  covered  with  embarrassment  and 
moved  to  tears  was  too  much  for  the  fond 
mother.  She  sat  down  beside  her  daughter, 
put  her  arms  about  her,  and  said  gently ; 
"Don't  cry,  dear;  only  tell  us  what  is  the 
matter." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything,"  sobbed 
Priscilla;  "  Edwin  was  coming  up  home  to  see 
father  next  month — but  he  loves  me,  and  I 
have  promised  to  marry  him  if  father  will 
consent." 

"She  is  talking  about  Lucy  Brooke's 
brother,"  put  in  Mrs.  Stanford,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!"  stormed 
Mr.  Stanford ;  "  you  have  promised  to  marry  a 
man  you  had  not  met  five  weeks  ago.  A  per- 
fect stranger,  the  son  of  a  rebel  soldier,  a  clerk 
in  a  grocery  store,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
My  children  are  determined  to  distress  and 
disgrace  me,  to  run  me  mad  with  their  vaga- 
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ries !  No !  I  will  not  consent !  Pack  your  trunk 
at  once,  Miss !  We  will  leave  this  miserable 
town  to-night,  and  if  ever  I  hear  you  speak  of 
1  Edwin  '  again,  I'll  disinherit  you,  Miss !  I'll 
cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  you  spoiled,  self- 
willed,  ungrateful  girl!  As  for  your  brother 
Philip,  he  can  marry  his  southern  lady-love, 
if  he  pleases,  and  they  can  live  on  what  he 
can  earn.  I  don't  propose  to  support  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  rebel  slave-owners 
on  the  honest  dollars  my  forefathers  earned 
and  bequeathed  me." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Stanford  left  the  room  in  a 
towering  rage  to  announce  his  determination 
to  Philip. 

They  left  that  evening  without  a  word  of 
farewell  to  the  Brookes.  Priscilla  left  a  note 
for  Edwin,  with  Philip,  who  could  hardly  for- 
give her  lack  of  tact  and  discretion. 

"  Don't  despair,  Philip,"  said  Mrs.  Stanford, 
in  parting.  "  Father  will  get  over  it,  and  it 
will  be  all  right  again  before  long,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  hardly  think  Lucy  will  easily  forgive  the 
affront  of  your  abrupt  departure,"  answered 
Philip,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  father  will  be  more 
prejudiced  against  her  now  than  before." 

"  I  will  write  to  her  as  soon  as  I  get  home, 
and  tell  her  the  whole  truth,"  said  Priscilla; 
"it  was  all  my  fault;  as  for  father,  he  shall 
beg  me  to  marry  Edwin  before  twelve  months 
go  by — see  if  he  don't,"  she  added  snappishly, 
as  she  wiped  the  tears  away  and  looked  lan- 
guidly out  of  the  car  window. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

"  You  surely  do  not  intend  to  allow  father's 
conduct,  the  result  of  a  mere  petulant  whim, 
to  ruin  our  happiness?"  asked  Philip,  anx- 
iously of  Lucy,  on  the  next  evening. 

"No;"  she  answered,  with  a  reassuring 
smile,  u  only  to  postpone  our  marriage." 

"  That  would  be  enough  to  mar  my  happi- 
ness," answered  Philip.  "  Don't  disappoint 
me,  darling,"  he  begged,  taking  her  hand  be- 
tween his  own;  "there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  married  in  the  spring.  A  year's 
engagement  will  test  sufficiently  our  love  and 
congeniality.  I  can  support  you  comfortably, 
at  any  rate.  Your  mother  has  given  her  con- 
sent. My  mother  loves  and  approves  of  you, 
and  father  also  was  about  to  yield  a  willing 
assent  when  Priscilla's  untimely  disclosure 
provoked  him  and  aroused  his  prejudices 
anew.  He  will  get  over  it  in  time  and  learn 
to  love  you;  if  he  doesn't,  our  happiness  is  not 
dependent  on  his  favor." 

"He  would  not  learn  to  love  me  very  soon 
if  I  had  encouraged  you  to  disrespect  and  diso- 
bedience," answered  Lucy,  gently ;  "  indeed,  he 
might  justly  look  upon  me  with  suspicion. 
You  are  his  only  son,  his  hopes  and  ambitions 
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center  in  you,  and  we  can  far  better  afford  to 
wait  patiently  than  that  you  should  wound 
his  feelings  and  alienate  his  affections.  Your 
submission  will  gratify  and  win  him.  More- 
over," she  added,  a  little  haughtily,  "I  will 
not  enter  your  family  unwelcomed,  nor  will  I 
ever  consent  to  exchange  my  father's  name  for 
one  which  I  am  esteemed  unworthy  to  bear." 

"  It  is  your  foolish  pride  after  all,  Lucy,  that 
makes  you  take  this  step/'  said  Philip,  irrita- 
bly;  "  nor  do  I  think  your  pride  more  admira- 
ble or  less  foolish  than  my  father's  prejudices." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Lucy,  with  dignity, 
11  but  remember  it  was  you,  not  I,  who  gave  to 
your  father's  conduct  opprobrious  epithets." 

"  You  do  not  pretend  to  defend  him,  I  sup- 
pose?" asked  Philip,  in  angry  amazement. 

11  Neither  do  I  presume  to  censure  him," 
answered  Lucy ;  "  it  was  his  right  to  withhold 
his  consent,  as  it  is  mine  to  maintain  my  self- 
respect." 

"  And  both  of  you  play  writh  my  happiness, 
as  if  it  was  a  ball  to  be  tossed  about  by  your 
whims,"  said  Philip,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  It 
matters  not  how  much  I  suffer,  so  he  preserves 
his  prejudices  and  you  maintain  your  self- 
respect!  You  do  not  love  me,  Lucy,"  he  added 
impetuously,  "  else  you  could  not  so  coolly 
argue  and  conclude." 

"  It  is  because  I  love  you,"  she  replied,  draw- 
ing her  hand  away  and  sitting  very  erect, 
"  that  I  have  the  courage  to  insist  on  our  doing 
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what  is  right.  How  can  I  consent  to  that 
which  I  am  convinced  would  bring  regret  to 
you,  sorrow  to  your  parents,  loss  of  self-respect 
to  me,  and  unhappiness  to  Priscilla  and 
Edwin?" 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  understand  you,"  replied 
Philip,  losing  control  of  his  temper;  "  you  are 
willing  to  marry  me,  if  your  doing  so  involves 
no  hardship  nor  self-abnegation.  In  other 
words,  if  Miss  Brooke  shall  be  received  into 
the  clan  of  Stanford  with  all  due  honor  and 
ceremony,  and  be  treated  with  great  considera- 
tion^ and  if  you  shall  thus  confer  happiness 
on  Priscilla  and  Edwin,  heal  all  differences 
between  my  father  and  myself,  secure  position 
and  fortune,  you  will  condescend.  But  if  you 
must  come  to  me  through  disfavor  and  diffi- 
culties, endure  poverty  with  me  and  help  me 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  your  love  cannot  stand 
the  test.  So  be  it !  I  must  bear  my  disappoint- 
ment as  best  I  can.  I  will  not  ask  you  again 
to  marry  me  until  my  father  shall  humbly 
entreat  me  to  do  so ;  but  neither  will  I  submit 
to  the  slow  torture  of  a  long,  hopeless  engage- 
ment, with  the  daily  risk  of  scenes  such  as 
this.  I  shall  go  to  Mexico,  to  South  America 
perhaps,  and  find  in  a  life  of  adventure  enough 
of  excitement  to  make  existence  endurable — 
since  the  love  and  hope  that  sweetened  hum- 
drum toil  is  denied  me." 

"If  you  doubt  my  love,  and  are  capable  of 
so  misconstruing  my  motives,"  replied  Lucy, 
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whose  face  had  grown  pale  and  her  eyes  un- 
naturally bright,  "  I  think  your  decision  in 
regard  to  our  engagement  is  a  very  proper  one. 
But  you  need  not  fly  to  Mexico  to  be  rid  of 
me.  You  may  safely  continue  to  live  here  and 
I  will  promise  that  you  shall  not  often  be  dis- 
turbed by  seeing  me.  You  are  free  from  any 
tie  that  bound  you  to  me,"  she  added,  as  she 
laid  their  engagement  ring  in  his  hand,  "  and 
I  trust  that  your  peace  and  happiness  will  be 
as  quickly  and  easily  regained  as  was  the  sym- 
bol of  your  plighted  faith." 

Philip  gazed  at  the  glittering  bauble  in  his 
hand  in  spell-bound  silence,  after  Lucy  had 
left  the  room.  His  anger  had  passed  away  as 
unaccountably  as  it  had  come,  leaving  him  too 
stunned  by  varying  violent  emotions  to  fully 
realize  what  had  happened.  The  sound  of  the 
closing  of  the  door  of  Lucy's  room,  up  stairs, 
recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  would  have 
given  a  year  of  his  life  never  to  have  spoken 
those  unworthy  doubts — which  were  as  ephe- 
meral as  the  breath  which  voiced  them. 

"She  will  never  forgive  me,"  he  thought, 
"  nor  have  I  a  right  to  complain  if  she  never 
does.  How  can  she  know  that  it  was  my 
demon  temper,  which  I  thought  was  one  of 
the  slain  dragons  left  behind  in  my  slow  climb 
up  life's  pathway,  which  awoke  to  life  once 
more,  slaying  my  judgment,  my  discretion, 
my  courtesy,  and  putting  those  false,  stinging 
words  in  my  mouth,  impelling  me  to  speak 
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them.     I  deserve  never  again  to  enjoy  the  love 
and  confidence  of  any  woman." 

In  such  deep  self-abasement  was  Philip 
plunged  that  he  attempted  neither  apology 
nor  explanation  ;  and  so  the  breach  between 
Lucy  and  himself  was  bridged  by  no  silken 
rope  of  softened  feeling  to  serve  as  a  link  of 
future  understanding.  As  rapidly  as  possible 
he  made  his  arrangements  to  go  to  Mexico. 
His  library  and  furniture  were  packed  and 
stored,  and  his  practice  turned  over  to  a  bright 
young  attorney,  with  whom  he  had  been  about 
to  form  a  partnership.  After  everything  else 
had  been  done  he  sat  down  to  write  a  farewell 
letter  to  his  mother.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"My  Dear  Mother: 

"  This  letter  has  been  postponed  until  the  last 
hour,  to  save  you  needless  trouble  and  worry. 
Two  weeks  ago  my  decision  was  taken  to  go 
to  Mexico.  I  knew  you  would  not  wish  me 
to  be  so  far  away,  and  that  you  would  attempt 
to  dissuade  me,  which  would  (I  well  knew) 
only  grieve  me  and  give  you  some  days  of  use- 
less anxiety  and  distress.  I  must  go,  and  even 
my  regret  at  wounding  you  cannot  deter  me. 

"  Lucy  has  refused  to  marry  me  without 
father's  gracious  consent,  and  a  serious  dis- 
agreement has  occurred  between  us  on  account 
of  it.  Our  engagement  is  pff — and  I  trust 
father,  for  one,  will  be  pleased.  My  happi- 
ness seemed  of  little  moment  to  him,  when  it 
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came  in  conflict  with  his  prejudices,  and  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  he  cares  very  much 
about  my  future.  You,  I  know,  will  be  deeply 
concerned ;  and  I  write  this,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  assure  you  that  you  need  not  be 
unduly  anxious  about  me.  For  the  present 
life  has  no  interest  for  me,  and  my  profession 
bores  me  beyond  endurance.  I  think  a  little 
experience  of  a  more  primitive  life,  a  touch  of 
novelty  and  adventure,  may  cure  my  indiffer- 
ence and  give  to  life  once  more  something  of 
its  old-time  zest.  At  any  rate  I  shall  get  rid 
of  the  torment  of  being  continually  reminded 
of  how  near  I  came  to  tasting  perfect  happi- 
ness. 

c<  I  have  no  plans.  I  expect  to  travel  in 
Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
If  I  like  the  climate,  and  the  people  interest 
me,  I  may  finally  settle  somewhere  in  one  of 
those  countries.  But  I  will  write  to  you  from 
time  to  time.  You  may  give  my  love  to 
Priscilla;  she  was  only  indirectly  the  cause  of 
all  my  trouble.  Father's  prejudices  would 
no  doubt  have  found  some  other  occasion  to 
break  forth.  And  Lucy  probably  never  loved 
me  very  deeply,  else  she  would  not  cherish 
her  pride,  as  father  his  prejudices,  to  my  utter 
undoing.  At  least  my  dear  mother  loves  me, 
and  a  mother  is  the  only  unfailing,  unalterable 
friend  a  man  can  count  on,  after  all. 

"  Your  grateful  son, 

"  Philip." 
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"  I  ought  not  to  go  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well to  kind  Mrs.  Brooke/'  he  thought ;  and 
began  to  write  rapidly : — 

"  I  cannot  leave  Norfolk,  dear  Mrs.  Brooke, 
without  a  few  lines  of  thanks  to  you.  You 
made  me  at  home  in  your  house,  when  I  felt 
myself  an  alien  among  strangers,  and  you 
have  ever  been  a  most  gracious  hostess  and  a 
most  helpful  friend.  You  have  taught  me 
many  things  without  knowing  that  you  did  sor 
and  have  given  me  a  new  admiration  and 
veneration  for  womanhood.  But  most  of  all 
I  love  you  because  you  are  Lucy's  mothery 
that  you  are  the  worthy  mother  of  such  a 
daughter.  I  do  not  deserve  forgiveness  at 
Lucy's  hands,  but  if,  out  of  your  deep  sweet- 
ness and  perfect  self-poise,  you  can  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  be  my  mediator,  beg  her  to  for- 
give me  and  to  think  of  me  with  kindly 
interest.  If  the'  time  ever  comes  when  the 
love  she  once  felt  for  me  shall  reassert  itself, 
a  word  from  you  would  bring  me  back  to  her 
to  plead  for  forgiveness  and  to  accede  to  any 
terms  she  might  propose. 

"  Each  month  I  will  send  you  my  address. 
"  With  truest  affection, 

"  Philip." 

The  note  for  Mrs.  Brooke  and  a  bunch  of 
violets  for  Lucy  were  left  at  the  door  early  the 
next    morning,  after    Philip    was    already   a 
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whole  night's  journey  on  his  southward  way. 
Lucy  buried  her  face  in  the  violets  and  fled  to 
her  own  room.  Mrs.  Brooke  read  her  note 
once  and  again,  pondering  a  sentence  here  and 
there.  "  How  foolishly  they  have  acted,"  she 
thought,  as  she  carefully  put  the  note  away  for 
Lucy's  future  consolation ;  "  here  is  Lucy  fret- 
ting herself  sick  about  him,  while  he  is  flying 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  love  of  her,  and 
neither  had  the  moral  courage  to  confess  the 
whole  truth  in  time  to  save  themselves  this 
separation.  But  they  are  young  enough,  and 
a  little  experience  of  the  seamy  side  of  life 
may  help  them  to  appreciate  their  blessings  in 
future.  Philip  is  somewhat  self-willed,  and 
Lucy  a  little  spoiled ;  it  will  do  them  goodr 
only,"  with  a  sigh,  "  I  trust  poor  Lucy  will 
not  grieve  much,  and  that  a  short  sojourn  in 
Mexico  will  satisfy  Philip." 

Mrs.  Stanford  received  her  letter  in  due 
time.  The  first  few  pages  filled  her  with 
amazement,  which  quickly  changed  into  deep 
distress.  After  reading  and  re-reading  the  last 
lines  with  tear-filled  eyes,  she  refolded  the 
letter  and  laid  it  on  her  husband's  knee,  as  she 
said,  "He  is  our  only  son,  Robert,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  joy  and  pride  to  us;  but 
you  have  broken  his  heart  and  driven  him  to 
that  far-off,  wild  country — and  all  to  gratify 
your  wicked  prejudices.  You  may  find  conso- 
lation in  your  books  and  theories,  perhaps, 
but  as  for  me,  with  both  my  children  drifting 
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away  from  me  life  holds  no  happiness  and  the 
future  no  promise." 

Mr.  Stanford  took  up  the  letter,  unfolded 
it  and  began  to  read ;  while  the  poor  mother 
slipped  out  of  the  room  to  shut  herself  up 
with  her  sorrow.  The  tone  of  Philip's  letter 
was  not  calculated  to  soften  his  father's 
feelings,  and  his  face  grew  stern  as  he  read. 

"  At  any  rate  he  has  not  been  humbled  by 
his  experience,"  he  thought;  "he  berates  me 
as  if  I  was  a  wTilful  child.  That  Lucy  Brooke 
seems  to  have  some  idea  of  what  is  due  me, 
but  Philip  has  always  been  self-willed,  obsti- 
nate and  impertinent.  He  is  a  man,  however, 
and  has  long  since  ceased  to  regard  my  views 
and  wishes.  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about 
him." 

He  took  up  his  book  on  political  economy 
and  began  to  read  again.  But  the  interest  was 
gone,  and  a  sense  of  loss  and  desolation  grew 
upon  him ;  turning  the  cozy  room,  bright  with 
leaping  flames  and  morning  sunshine,  into  a 
dreary  prison.  After  a  half  hour's  vain  effort 
to  become  once  more  interested  in  his  subject, 
he  put  aside  his  book  and  donned  his  outer 
■coat  and  soft  hat  to  seek  relief  in  a  long,  brisk 
walk. 
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Chapter  IX. 

It  was  only  two  or  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas, and  all  the  world — of  Massachusetts — 
was  buried  under  softly  piled  new-fallen  snow. 
The  dining-room  of  the  Stanford  home  was  as 
cheerful  as  a  blazing  wood  fire,  blooming 
plants,  rich  carpets  and  hangings,  well  chosen 
pictures,  glittering  glass  and  silver  and  a 
smoking  urn  could  make  it — a  coziness  accen- 
tuated by  the  outdoor  prospect  visible  through 
the  large  windows. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  had  eaten  their 
,  breakfast  in  a  somewhat  gloomy  silence,  not- 
withstanding a  fitful  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
to  keep  up  the  conversation.  Mrs.  Stanford 
was  watching  the  door  for  the  appearance  of 
Dick,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  office  for 
letters,  while  Mr.  Stanford  had  just  that 
morning  realized  through  the  advent  of  the 
snow,  that  Xmas  was  almost  come  again,  and 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  preparations  for 
merry-making  in  the  house. 

"  Isn't  Priscilla  coming  home  for  the  holi- 
days?" he  had  just  asked  his  wife,  as  Nora 
removed  the  urn  and  Mrs.  Stanford  took  a 
chair  nearer  the  fire. 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  had  answered,  "  but  she 
has  not  written  for  more  than  a  week,  and  she 
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did  not  mention  her  plans  for  Christmas  in 
her  last  letter." 

"  I  think  that  notion  of  hers,  going  off  to 
Boston  this  winter  to  study,  was  rather  ab- 
surd," said  Mr.  Stanford ;  "  I  suspect,  however, 
she  is  spending  more  time  enjoying  herself 
than  in  studying.  It  is  natural  enough  for 
her  to  crave  the  gayeties  of  city  life  at  her 
age." 

"  I  think  she  goes  into  society  very  little ; 
she  seems  to  have  lost  taste  for  such  things, 
and  she  writes  she  is  working  very  hard." 

"  It  appears  to  me  very  unnatural  for  a  girl 
of  her  age  to  have  lost  taste  for  such  things,  as 
you  express  it,"  said  Mr.  Stanford,  with  evi- 
dent irritation ;  "  and  as  for  her  working  hard, 
it  is  ridiculous  nonsense.  She  does  not  need 
to  learn  a  trade  or  profession,  and  a  woman 
with  a  fad  is  about  the  most  disgusting  female 
type  I  know.  What  is  she  studying?"  he 
demanded  sternly. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stanford ;  "  she  is  full  of  notions  and  fancies. 
I  can't  keep  up  with  them." 

"  French  literature,  according  to  the  modern 
very -deep,  highly  -  absurd  fashion,  or  china 
painting,  no  doubt,"  he  said,*  regaining  his 
equilibrium,  as  Dick  appeared  with  his  morn- 
ing papers.  Mrs.  Stanford  also  brightened  as 
she  found  a  letter  from  each  of  her  children  in 
her  budget.  Philip's  was  brief,  but  satisfactory 
in  so  far  as  he  reported  himself  well  and  inter- 
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ested  in  his  travels.  Priscilla's  letter  was 
longer,  but  its  contents  filled  the  fond  mother's 
heart  with  consternation  and  dismay.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

u  Dearest  Mother : 

"  You  will  not  mind  my  not  coming  home 
for  Christmas  I  hope ;  it  would  make  such  a 
break  in  my  work,  with  which  I  am  progress- 
ing splendidly.  My  professor  says  that  I  am 
in  every  way  a  most  satisfactory  pupil — that  I 
work  up  my  subjects  carefully,  painstakingly 
and  logically,  and  that  in  addition  to  a  bright, 
clear  mind  I  possess  a  natural  gift  of  eloquence 
which  will  be  of  great  service  to  me  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  I  told  him  there  had  been  more 
than  one  orator  in  the  family,  and  he  said  that 
accounted  for  my  gift  of  language.  I  am  also 
faithfully  studying  the  '  woman  question,'  and 
though  you  are  inclined  to  scoff  at  it  all,  my 
dear  mother,  you  would  soon  think  with  me  if 
I  could  persuade  you  to  read  up  on  the  sub- 
ject— even  a  little. 

"  It  is  shameful,  dreadful,  and  it  makes  my 
blood  tingle  as  I  read  of,  or  personally  investi- 
gate some  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
those  of  our  poor,  down-trodden  sex  have  been 
treated  with  cruelty  or  contumely.  Our 
divorce  laws  must  be  made  less  stringent ;  the 
penalty  for  cruelty  to  wives  made  more  severe 
and  be  more  rigidly  enforced ;  women  must 
receive  equal  salaries  with  men,  when  they  do 
the  same  work ;  the  professions  and  all  ave- 
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nues  of  business  must  be  opened  to  us,  and 
we  must  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  ballot. 
To  achieve  such  glorious  results  it  is  necessary 
that  more  than  one  woman  shall  give — not 
only  her  youth,  but  her  whole  life,  with  all  its 
interests  and  possibilities — to  the  work.  I  for 
one  shall  gladly  do  my  part. 

"  Since  I  have  been  putting  my  heart  into 
this  work  and  see  the  great  need  of  consecrated 
effort  on  the  part  of  women,  I  am  forgetting 
the  brief,  foolish  love-dream  which  made  me 
so  unhappy  for  a  few  weeks.  What  matters  a, 
heart-ache  more  or  less  if  I  can  accomplish 
lasting  good  for  my  suffering  sisters  ? 

"  So  you  see,  mother,  why  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not spare  a  week  from  my  work  for  my  own 
pleasure.  I  wish  to  be  ready  to  take  the  plat- 
form by  next  May,  and  in  the  early  fall  I  want 
to  start  on  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  New 
England  States.  My  love  to  father.  Tell  him 
I  expect  yet  to  be  able  to  thank  him  for 
thwarting  my  foolish  fancy,  and  thus  turning 
my  life's  energies  into  this  nobler  channel. 
Twish  you  both  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  I  will  write  again  soon 
and  you  may  expect  a  little  package  by  ex- 
press the  day  before  Christmas.  There  will  be 
a  pretty  little  trifle  for  you,  something  for  the 
servants,  a  new  book  on  father's  pet  subject,, 
and  a  recent  photograph  which  I  trust  will  do 
in  my  stead  on  Christmas  morning. 
"  Your  loving  daughter, 

"Priscilla." 
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"  What  can  she  mean?"  asked  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, anxiously,  as  she  handed  the  letter  to  her 
husband. 

"  She  has  lost  her  mind,  I  think/'  he  said 
testily,  after  he  had  read  the  letter — uor  else 
she  has  written  this  as  a  joke  to  tease  you. 
No  doubt  she  will  arrive  to-morrow,  when  I 
shall  certainly  inform  her  how  untimely,  un- 
ladylike and  absurd  such  fun  appears  to  me." 

But  the  morrow  did  not  bring  Priscilla.  It 
brought  Mr.  Stanford,  however,  an  unwelcome 
but  familiar  guest  in  the  rheumatic  gout  which 
attacked  him  each  winter,  and  so  thwarted  his 
half-formed  determination  to  run  down  to 
Boston  and  investigate  as  to  Priscilla's  doings. 
There  was  no  recourse  left  him  save  to  write  a 
letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  asking  him  to 
inquire  of  Mrs.  Colman  (the  principal  of  the 
select  school  where  Priscilla  had  graduated 
and  with  whom  she  was  now  boarding)  in 
regard  to  his  daughter's  pursuits.  In  the 
meantime  Mrs.  Stanford  wrote  to  Priscilla 
requesting  an  explanation.  The  photograph 
which  came  in  the  Christmas  box  had  already 
confirmed  her  worst  fears  before  the  answer  to 
her  letter  was  received.  The  elaborate  coiffure — 
Priscilla  had  always  been  vain  of  her  abund- 
ant, glossy,  golden  hair — had  been  supplanted 
by  smoothly  coiled  braids  and  well  brushed 
folds,  guileless  of  curl,  wave,  or  bang.  A  plain, 
smooth  fitting  dark  dress,  innocent  of  loop, 
flounce,  or  trimming,  in  startling  contrast  to 
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those  she  had  carried  away  with  her,  was  re- 
lieved only  by  the  narrow  white  edge  of  a  stiff 
collar.  Except  for  a  haunting  resemblance 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  Mrs.  Stanford 
would  never  have  recognized  it  as  a  picture  of 
her  pretty,  clothes-loving  daughter. 

Priscilla's  reply,  which  came  with  com- 
mendable promptness," left  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  her  earnestness  of  purpose. 

-'  What  explanation  can  I  make  other  than 
I  have  made  to  you,  my  dear  mother?  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  you  have  not  under- 
stood all  along.  I  have  always  said  that  I 
should  settle  down  after  awhile  and  give  my 
life  to  some  good  work — and  the  subject  nearest 
my  heart  has  always  been  the  emancipation  of 
women.  For  a  few  weeks,  last  fall,  I  imagined 
that  I  should  be  content  to  fill  the  humble 
sphere — with  which  women  have  been  satis- 
fied for  centuries — for  love  of  Edwin  Brooke. 
But  I  see  now  that  a  domestic  life  would  never 
have  contented  me,  and  I  am  more  and  more 
grateful  to  father  for  having  saved  me  from 
such  a  hum-drum,  useless  existence.  Please 
do  not  fret,  mother.  I  respect  your  feelings 
and  prejudices,  but  believe  me  they  are  old- 
fashioned,  foolish,  and  illogical.  You  will  yet 
be  proud  some  day  that  your  daughter  led  the 
van  among  those  women  who  stormed  the 
outposts  of  the  enemies  to  the  advancement, 
happiness  and  freedom  of  our  sex. 
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"  I  can  never  consent,  now  that  I  have  en- 
tered into  it,  under  any  circumstances  to  give 
up  this  noble  work.  If  I  fail,  I  shall  glory  in 
that  I  made  the  effort.  I  do  not  want,  how- 
ever, to  distress  you,  dear  mother,  nor  to 
oppose  your  wishes.  Do  not  then,  I  entreat 
you,  set  yourself  against  me  in  this — the  dear- 
est object  of  my  life.  Believe  in  and  trust 
your  daughter,  and  let  her  follow  the  leadings 
of  duty  and  conscience.  Father  will  not 
oppose  me,  I  am  sure ;  he  has  always  been  the 
champion  of  advancement,  and  of  liberty  and 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

"  Your  ever  devoted, 

"Priscilla." 

On  the  same  morning  Mr.  Stanford  received 
a  reply  from  his  Boston  friend,  which  guard- 
edly confirmed  all  that  Priscilla  had  stated, 
and  offered  a  few  tame  phrases  of  consolation 
in  conclusion. 

Even  the  tactfully  launched  compliment 
with  which  Priscilla  had  wound  up  her  letter 
did  not  serve  to  mitigate  Mr.  Stanford's  wrath. 
"  A  daughter  of  mine  tramping  about  the 
country  lecturing  on  woman's  rights — indeed  ! 
I  will  lock  her  up  first,"  he  stormed. 

"  She  was  twenty-one  years  old  last  month," 
sobbed  Mrs.  Stanford. 

"  Then  she  is  no  longer  daughter  of  mine," 
he  said,  bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  table 
with  a  force  which  made  the  glasses  rattle.    "  I 
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would  to  Heaven  a  child  had  never  been  born 
to  us!  What  do  they  bring  us  but  worry, 
anxiety  and  mortification?  I  shall  write  to 
that  young  woman  to-day,  that  not  another 
shilling  shall  she  ever  get  from  me,  and  that 
before  she  starts  on  that  lecturing  tour  she 
must  change  her  name — else  I  will  sue  her  for 
libel!" 

"  Oh  Robert !  if  you  had  only  consented  to 
her  marrying  Edwin  Brooke!  He  is  a  fine, 
bright,  delightful  young  man,  after  all;  then 
we  would  not  have  had  all  this  trouble.  And 
there  is  poor  Philip,  being  murdered  now  by 
some  villainous  half-breed,  for  all  I  know! 
You  thwarted  him  in  his  love  affair  too,  and  see 
to  what  you  have  driven  him !  I  had  rather 
they  had  married  Esquimaux  or  Hottentots 
than  that  they  should  have  come  to  this!" 

"D — n  the  Brookes!"  thundered  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, his  face  a  veritable  storm  cloud;  "  never 
mention  them  to  me  again,  madam  !  and  never 
again  tell  me  that  I  drove  Philip  and  Priscilla 
to -these  absurdities!  Their  own  stubborn, 
rebellious  spirits  alone  are  responsible.  I  never 
wish  to  hear  their  names  again,  nor  to  see  their 
faces  ; "  and  striding  to  the  cabinet  in  the  cor- 
ner he  seized  Philip's  and  Priscilla's  photo- 
graphs, flung  them  in  the  fire,  and  stalked  out 
of  the  room. 


Chapter  X. 

January  and  February  passed  drearily  to 
poor  Mrs.  Stanford,  who  pined  for  Philip,  fret- 
ted about  Priscilla  and  felt  herself  growing 
daily  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  lover 
of  her  youth,  the  kind  and  considerate,  if  iras- 
cible husband,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
harmony  for  nearly  thirty  years.  She  grad- 
ually relaxed  her  busy  house-keeping  cp,res 
and  lost  the  cheerful  manner  and  happy, 
placid  expression  which  had  made  her  a  con- 
stant benediction  to  her  family — unconsciously 
soothing  her  husband  and  curbing  her  chil- 
dren by  her  mere  presence. 

Mr.  Stanford  fumed  inwardly  but  lived  in 
an  outward  calm  which  would  have  deceived 
anyone  but  the  shrewdest  observer  of  human 
nature. 

Early  in  March  Mrs.  Stanford  lost  all  appe- 
tite, strength,  and  courage  and  one  day  broke 
down  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  hysteria, 
which  was  followed  by  a  chill,  fever  and  nerv- 
ous prostration. 

"  She  has  fretted  herself  sick,"  said  the 
family  physician  ;  "  Priscilla  must  come  home 
at  once." 

Mr.  Stanford  did  not  reply,  and  the  sensible, 
kindly  old  doctor  took  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands. 
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"  Your  mother  is  ill,  come  home  at  once," 
he  telegraphed.  Priscilla  arrived  the  next 
morning,  half  sick  with  apprehension.  Dr. 
Manson  met  her  at  the  station  and  on  their 
way  to  the  house  he  explained  to  her  that  her 
mother  was  not  necessarily  fatally  ill,  but  that 
she  needed  much  care  and  attention  and  must 
not  be  crossed  or  fretted. 

Priscilla  at  once  installed  herself  chief  nurse, 
and  by  the  mother's  bedside  her  father  and 
herself  became  quietly  reconciled.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford felt  that  if  his  wife  only  made  a  sure,  but 
sufficiently  slow  recovery  (which  wrould  keep 
Priscilla  at  home  and  so  postpone  the  threat- 
ened catastrophe  of  her  appearance  as  a  public 
speaker)  he  could  regard  her  illness  as  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise. 

By  the  last  of  April  she  began  to  rally,  but 
her  dependence  on  Priscilla  grew  as  her 
strength  and  consequent  need  of  diversion 
increased.  May  came  with  softened  breath 
and  budding  flowers,  but  there  was  still  no 
chance  of  Priscilla's  being  able  to  leave  the 
invalid  for  some  weeks. 

"  She  is  making  a  splendid  recovery,"  said 
the  delighted  doctor,  "  but  you  must  humor 
her  whims  a  while  longer,  and  do  everything 
to  keep  her  contented  and  cheerful." 

One  balmy  day  Priscilla  was  wheeling  the 
convalescent  up  and  down  the  long  sunny 
veranda,  talking  blithely  the  while.  "Pris- 
cilla," said  her  mother,  suddenly,   "  I  sent  a 
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telegram  to  Edwin  Brooke  yesterday  asking 
him  to  come  to  see  me." 

"  Why  should  you  wish  to  see  Edwin 
Brooke,  mother?"  asked  Priscilla,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  him  about  Philip  and 
Lucy/'  she  answered ;  "  and  besides,  I  shall 
enjoy  seeing  him.  I  admire  him  more  than 
any  young  man  I  know,  except  Philip." 

"Does  father  know  about  it?"  questioned 
Priscilla. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  do  it  and 
he  said  i  very  yvell,  if  it  would  give  me  any 
pleasure.'  " 

On  the  second  morning  after  Edwin  Brooke's 
arrival,  Mrs.  Stanford,  w7ho  had  taken  her 
breakfast  with  the  rest  for  the  first  time,  said 
to  Priscilla :  "  I  shall  not  need  you  this  morn- 
ing dear,  as  I  have  promised  Thomas  a  long 
interview  that  we  may  consult  about  the 
lawns,  flower-beds,  etc.  Suppose  you  take  the 
pony-cart  and  drive  Mr.  Brooke  over  to  the 
beach  ;  it  is  a  perfect  morning  for  a  long  drive. 
Would  you  like  it?"  she  asked,  turning  to 
Edwin. 

"  More  than  anything  you  could  devise  for 
my  amusement,"  he  responded  with  most  evi- 
dent delight;  "  thank  you  for  the  happy  in- 
spiration." 

Priscilla  looked  somewhat  annoyed,  but 
assented  with  what  grace  she  could  suddenly 
command.     The  ponies  were  as  much  pleased 
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had  been,  and  Dick,  cantering  behind,  found 
himself  well  occupied  in  keeping  Selim  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

Presently,  as  they  came  to  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  road  they  met  a  wagon  loaded  with  long 
planks  which  rattled  noisily.  The  ponies 
began  to  plunge  wildly  and  were  about  to  run, 
when  Edwin  closed  his  firm  hands  over 
Priscilla's  and  pulled  strongly  and  steadily  on 
the  bits,  quickly  bringing  them  down  to  a 
swift,  regular  trot. 

"Why  did  you  interfere?"  she  asked, 
crossly  ;  "I  could  have  managed  them." 

But  he  did  not  heed  her,  and  continued  to 
hold  her  left  hand  after  she  had  loosened  it 
from  the  reins,  meeting  her  glance  with  an 
earnest,  questioning  look  as  he  said  gently, 
"  Why  haven't  you  answered  my  letters,  Pris- 
cilla?  I  have  been  half  distracted  with 
doubts  and  fears  all  the  winter,  and  but  for 
this  precious  little  note  I  should  have 
despaired,"  and  he  drew  from  his  breast 
pocket  a  small  worn  envelope  in  which  was 
the  note  Priscilla  had  written  him  the  day  she 
left  Norfolk. 

"  I  shall  read  it  to  you,"  he  continued,  "and 
then  you  can  explain  to  me  the  discrepancy 
between  it  and  your  conduct  toward  me 
since." 

Priscilla  flushed  charmingly  but  did  not 
reply,  and  with  an  anxious  glance  at  her  half 
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averted  face  he  began  to  read  slowly  and  im- 
pressively : 

"  Dearest  Edwin  : 

"  Father  is  furious  because  I  uninten- 
tionally disclosed  the  fact  of  our  engagement. 
He  has  ordered  us  home,  and  I  did  not  dare 
send  for  you  to  say  '  good-bye.'  I  shall  not 
disobey  him  but  I  will  not  give  you  up — can 
you  trust  me  and  wait?  Can  you  continue  to 
love  me  through  absence  and  silence?.  If  so 
your  reward  is  sure  and  I  am 

il  Your  own  sweetheart, 

u  Priscilla." 

"  I  have  trusted  you  all  along,  my  darling,'' 
said  Edwin,  ubut  the  waiting  without  one 
word  from  you  has  been  a  sore  trial.  How  your 
mother's  telegram  surprised  and  mystified  me, 
and  since  I  came  I  have  been  still  more  per- 
plexed. Your  mother  is  charmingly  gracious 
and  cordial,  your  father  polite  and  courteous ; 
you  alone  have  treated  me  with  coldness  and 
indifference.  Does  it  mean  that  you  no 
longer  love  me — or  that  this  note,  which  I 
have  so  cherished  and  built  upon,  was  written 
as  a  mere  joke,  the  whimsical  climax  to  an 
intentional  flirtation  ?  I  cannot  believe  either 
of  these  things.  You  can  and  will  explain 
everything  to  my  satisfaction,  I  am  sure." 

Priscilla  laughed,  a  long,  merry  peal,'  and 
turned  a  radiant  face  upon  him,  unconsciously 
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moving  a  little  nearer,  with  a  delightful  sug- 
gestion of  confidence,  as  she  said  : 

u  It  has  all  turned  out  beautifully,  Edwin  ; 
just  like  a  charming  comedy;  and  but  for 
leaving  you  in  suspense  and  troubling  poorr 
dear  mother,  I  would  have  enjoyed  playing  my 
own  drama.  But  you  must  promise  me 
solemnly,  Edwin,  never  to  tell  anyone — 
neither  your  mother  nor  mine,  Lucy,  Philipr 
nor  anyone  else.     Will  you  promise?" 

"  I  will  most  solemnly,"  answered  Edwin 
eagerly,  "  but  tell  me !  " 

Then  Priscilla  told  him,  with  keen  relishr 
of  the  deep  plot  she  had  laid  that  morning 
they  left  Virginia,  to  induce  her  father  to  give- 
his  full  and  free  consent  to  their  engagement. 

"  So  faithfully  did  I  work  up  my  plot  in 
all  its  details,"  she  laughed,  "  that  I  almost 
succeeded  in  deceiving  myself.  Mother's 
sickness  interfered  and  brought  the  play  to  an 
end  sooner  than  I  had  anticipated,  but  I  could 
not  turn  it  into  a  farce  by  receiving  you  toa 
cordially.  Even  yet  I  must  not  seem  to  yield, 
and  you  must  consent  to  woo  me  long  and 
arduously,"  she  said,  with  a  roguish  look  on 
her  face  which  sorely  tempted  Edwin  to  kiss 
her — a  temptation  Dick's  respectful  neighbor- 
hood helped  him  to  resist. 

"  I  consent  to  any  apparent  term  of  pro- 
bation you  may  name,  dearest,"  answered  her 
"so  you  will  only  be  my  own  dear  sweetheart. 
And  now  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you,  which 
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like  your  brilliantly  conceived  and  executed 
comedy  must  never  be  whispered  into  other 
mortal  ears;  we  will  keep  them,  two  delight- 
ful secrets,  between  us  all  our  lives. 

"  Before  breakfast  this  morning  I  came 
down  stairs  to  find  your  father  on  the  veran- 
da before  me.  'Good  morning,'  he  saidr 
a  little  stiffly ;  '  I  should  like  to  speak  with 
you  for  a  few  moments ; '  and  he  led  the  way 
to  his  private  sitting-room. 

U\I  understand  from  my  daughter,'  he 
began,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  'that  you 
once  asked  her  to  marry  you,  and  that  she 
engaged  herself  to  you,  conditionally  upon 
my  consent.' 

"'I  did  sir,'  I  replied,  'and  I  had  inten- 
ded  asking   your    consent.' 

"'Do  you  still  wish  to  marry  her?'  in- 
terrupted your  father,  testily. 

" '  Nothing  would  make  me  happier,'  I 
replied. 

'"Then  in  Heaven's  name,  marry  her  a& 
quick  as  you  can,'  he  responded  ;  l  I  am  ready 
to  give  my  consent  as  soon  as  you  have  won 
hers,  again.  But  before  you  marry  her,'  he 
added,  with  a  solemn  countenance,  '  make  her 
promise  you  that  she  will  give  up  that  foolish 
idea  of  being  a  public  lecturer — a  woman's 
suffrage,  woman's  right's  crank ; '  with  which 
he  marched  out  of  the  room  leaving  me  more 
mystified  than  ever." 

Priscilla  laughed  merrily,  and  then  said 
with  returning  gravity : 
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u  Remember,  Edwin,  it  will  never  do  to  let 
him  know  I  was  playing  a  part ;  he  would  not 
forgive  me;  besides,"  she  added,  looking  at 
him  with  a  somewhat  defiant  expression,  "  I 
believe  I  was  half  in  earnest  after  all,  and  but 
for  mother's  illness  it  is  more  than  probable  I 
should  have  turned  my  drama  into  reality.  I 
am  sincerely  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of 
1  woman's  rights,'  and  you  must  not  oppose 
my  doing  what  I  think  my  duty  in  that  direc- 
tion, after  we  are  married." 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  think  best,  darling," 
replied  Edwin,  clasping  the  gloved  fingers 
more  tightly,  "  and  if  you  should  ever  want  to 
go  on  a  lecturing  tour,  I'll  go  with  you." 

During  the  two  weeks  which  followed  Edwin 
courted  Priscilla  assiduously,  aided  and  abetted 
by  her  parents,  while  she  played  her  role  of 
indifference  —  gradually  softening  into  an 
awakening  of  her  old  interest  in  him,  to  per- 
fection. 

In  that  time  Mr.  Stanford  and  Edwin  be- 
came excellent  friends.  He  grew  much  inter- 
ested in  Edwin's  accounts  of  the  undeveloped 
section  of  Virginia— known  as  Southwestern 
Virginia — to  which  the  attention  of  capitalists 
and  investors  was  being  directed  by  business 
and  manufacturers'  journals. 

The  glowing  descriptions  which  Edwin  gave 
of  the  healthful,  equitable  climate,  and  pure, 
bracing  atmosphere,  and  of  the  beautiful 
mountain'  scenery,  diversified  by  verdant  val- 
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leys  and  tumbling  crystal  streams,  determined 
him  to  take  Mrs.  Stanford  to  one  of  the  many 
watering  places  of  that  section  of  the  "Old 
Dominion"  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough. 
u  And  after  I  get  the  ladies  comfortably  set- 
tled/' he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  join  me  and  go 
with  me  on  a  prospecting  tour  through  those 
remarkable  coal  and  iron  fields  I  have  been 
reading  about.  I  should  like  to  make  some 
investments  in  Virginia  ore  lands,  and  there 
is  nothing  I  should  enjoy  so  much  as  a  few 
weeks  of  '  roughing  it '  in  a  new  and  interest- 
ing country." 


_ 
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Chapter  XI. 

Mr.  Stanford  rose  from  his  seat,  met  Lucy 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  taking  her  by 
the  hand  led  her  to  the  sofa,  where  he  sat  down 
beside  her.  "  Mrs.  Stanford  and  Priscilla  will 
call  with  me  this  evening,  that  we  may  pay 
our  respects  to  your  mother/'  began  the  stately 
old  gentleman,  as  he  released  her  hand.  "I 
came  this  afternoon  to  seek  a  private  interview 
with  you  because  I  have  an  apology  to  make, 
and  a  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

"Oh  !  please  don't,"  said  Lucy,  in  blushing 
confusion,  betraying  the  courteous  and  digni- 
fied Mr.  Stanford  into  an  amused  smile. 

"But  I  must,"  he  replied;  "I  came  all  the 
way  from  Massachusetts  to  do  so.  Will  you 
forgive  an  irascible  old  man  for  having  treated 
you  with  uncalled  for  rudeness?  "  "  Indeed  I 
will,"  responded  Lucy,  smiling  up  at  him,  "  if 
he  will  promise  never  again  to  refer  to  the 
subject." 

"I  promise,"  he  said,  smiling  back  at  her, 
""if  you  will  consent  to  consider  yourself  my 
daughter  from  this  day." 

Lucy's  flushed  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes 
were  his  only  answer.  "You  still  love  Philip, 
I  know,"  he  continued,  "for,  if  I  read  your 
face  aright  you  do  not  hastily  give  affection, 
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nor  lightly  take  it  back  again.  I  understand 
that  it  was  your  respect  for  my  wishes  which 
postponed  your  marriage  and  led  to  the  disa- 
greement which  broke  off  your  engagement  to 
Philip.  His  mother  is  fretting  to  have  him 
come  back  to  us.  Will  you  give  me  the 
authority  to  say  through  her  that  you  also 
will  welcome  him  home  and  forgive  him 
everything?" 

"Oh!  yes,  yes!"  said  Lucy,  beginning  to 
cry  softly  behind  her  handkerchief;  "it  was 
all  so  foolish,  his  running  off  like  that — and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  anxious  about  him,  wan- 
dering around  in  that  unhealthy  country ; 
even  Norfolk  was  too  hot  for  him  last  sum- 
mer." 

"  Don't  mention  such  a  fear  to  his  mother,  I 
beg  of  you,"  replied  Mr.  Stanford;  "  she  is  not 
very  strong  yet,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  cause  for  uneasiness.  He  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  recently, 
and  there  is  no  more  delightful  nor  healthier 
climate  in  the  world.  We  will  write  for  him 
this  afternoon.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  persuade  your  mother  this  evening, 
with  your  consent,  to  allow  you  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Alleghany  Springs.  Your  brother 
and  myself  are  going  to  make  a  trip  through 
the  coal  and  iron  sections  of  your  state  next 
week,  and  I  should  like  so  much  to  have  you 
with  them  during  my  absence.  Priscilla  is  a 
little  broken  down  from  nursing  her  mother, 
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and  they  will  need  a  cheerful  friend  to  help 
them  through  the  tedium  of  the  first  few  weeks 
at  a  strange  watering  place ;  besides,  your  wide 
acquaintance  will  be  of  great  value  to  them." 

So  it  was  arranged.  After  he  had  comforta- 
bly established  them  in  a  neat,  white  cottage, 
from  the  front  porch  of  which  they  could 
enjoy  the  beautiful  panorama  of  green  valleys 
and  irregular  mountain  chains,  Mr.  Stanford 
busied  himself  in  eager  preparations  for  his 
anticipated  jaunt. 

Guns,  rifles  and  fishing  tackle  were  un- 
packed, inspected,  polished  and  repacked. 
Several  pairs  of  thick  boots  and  shoes  were 
tried,  to  discover  which  were  best  suited  to 
mountain  climbing,  and  an  extra  straw  hat  or 
so  was  added  to  his  stock  from  the  little  coun- 
try store  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  grew  more  brisk  and  cheery  than  he  had 
been  for  months;  and  on  the  appointed  morn- 
ing he  appeared  dressed  in  a  rough,  ugly, 
English-looking,  grey  tweed  suit,  with  short 
coat,  big  pockets,  and  very  wide  trousers,  a 
gray  flannel  shirt,  heavy  shoes,  and  a  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat.  His  entire  satisfaction 
with  his  appropriate  "get  up"  forbade  a  smile, 
and  made  Edwin  ashamed  of  his  neat,  ordi- 
nary business  suit  and  white,  starched  linen. 

"I  havn't  seen  your  father  look  so  young 
and  seem  so  happy  and  interested  in  years," 
said  Mrs.  Stanford  to  Priscilla  after  they  had 
started.     "  I  hope  he  will  enjoy  his  trip  and 
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find  Philip  here  when  he  gets  hack,"  she 
added,  with  a  stifled  sigh. 

After  a  two  weeks'  absence  the  tourists  re- 
turned, arriving  late  one  afternoon.  Their 
clothes  were  well  stained  with  mud  and  min- 
erals, their  pockets  and  satchels  weighted 
with  specimens.  Mr.  Stanford  was  boyishly 
cheerful,  almost  jolly,  and  brimful  of  enthu- 
siasm over  the  rich  mineral  deposits  they  had 
seen.  0 

"  I  have  secured  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  options,  my  dear,"  he  said  to 
his  wife  while  dressing  for  tea,  "and  I  have 
written  for  Marston,  a  Boston  mineralogist, 
you  know,  to  go  out  and"  look  at  them.  If 
his  knowledge  confirms  my  judgment,  I  shall 
take  up  a  number  of  them.  I  can  easily 
treble  the  money  they  will  cost  me,  in  the 
next  ten  years,  I  think." 

M I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Stanford,  absently ;  "  but  do  you  know  we 
have  not  heard  yet  from  Philip  ?  I  am 
anxious  about  him  and  I  can  see  that  poor 
Lucy  Brooke  is  restless  and  miserable." 

"  He  started  as  soon  as  he  received  your 
letter,  no  doubt,"  answered  Mr.  Stanford 
cheerily ;  "  I  expect  him  any  day,  now.  Don't 
worry,  my  dear;  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Philip,  I  am  sure." 

A  bright  full  moon  in  a  clear,  blue,  star- 
studded  sky,  made  the  evening  an  ideal  one 
for  gay  young  people,  poets  and  happy  lovers. 
7 
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But  the  soft  beauty  of  the  fair  night  only 
filled  poor  Lucy's  heart  with  u  sadness  and 
longing"  and  she  soon  slipped  away  to  her 
own  room.  Mrs.  Stanford  also  found  solitude 
congenial  to  her  feelings,  and  Mr.  Stanford 
presently  retired  to  the  sitting-room  to  write 
again  to  the  Boston  mineralogist. 

"Priscilla,"  said  Edwin  as  eleven  clear, 
warning  chimes  rang  out  from  the  sitting-room 
clock,  "  let  me  tell  your  father  before  I  leave  to- 
morrow that  I  have  at  last  won  your  consent 
to  marry  me  in  the  fall,  and  that  I  think  I 
can  finally  persuade  you  to  resign  your  career. 
He  will  think  this  beautiful  moon  helped  me 
to  plead  my  cause,  and  will  smile  to  himself 
over  his  far-seeing  shrewdness." 

"  Very -well,"  said  Priscilla;  "  I  am  getting 
weary  of  my  role  of  indifference." 

"  Are  you,  darling?"  answered  Edwin, 
ecstatically,  drawing  his  chair  closer,  putting 
his  arm  about  her,  and  kissing  her  full  on  the 
smiling  lips ;  u  then  you  need  never  play  it 
again  " 

"  Suppose  some  one  should  see  youJ'  said 
Priscilla,  in  anxious  tones,  trying  to  loose  his 
clasping  arm. 

"  What  matter  if  a  dozen  people  see  us?" 
replied  the  happy  Edwin,  kissing  her  again; 
"  we'll  send  them  cards  to  our  wedding  next 
October." 

Mr.  Stanford's  satisfaction  was  unbounded 
on   hearing  that   Priscilla  had  consented   to 
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return  to  a  "  reasonable,  sensible,  womanly  line 
of  conduct." 

"  I  knew  it  would  end  that  way  as  soon  as 
she  was  thrown  with  Edwin  again/'  remarked 
Mrs.  Stanford,  sagaciously;  "  and  now  if  we 
could  only  hear  from  Philip !  -' 

Before  mid-day  a  brief  letter  came. 

Hotel  Iturbide, 
City  of  Mexico,  July  16,  '84. 
u  Dearest  Mother : 

"  Your  letter  has  just  been  received,  on  my 
return  from  a  pony  trip  to  the  Sierra  Gorda 
mountains. 

"  I  am  all  impatience  to  start  to  you,  but  I 
had  a  severe  chill  last  night  and  the  doctor 
forbids  me  traveling  for  a  few  days.  I  cannot 
however,  endure  many  more  hours  of  waiting, 
and  I  shall  start  with  or  without  his  consent 
within  the  week. 

11  Dearest  Lucy !  she  is  an  angel !  I  believe 
the  sight  of  her  sweet  face  would  heal  this 
fever  which  is  raging  within  me.  The  doctor 
says  I  must  not  write  more  now. 

"  Your  loving  son, 
"Philip." 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  telegram 
was  handed  Mr.  Stanford. 

City  of  Mexico,  July  24,  '84. 
"  Philip  Stanford  is  very  ill. 

11  Lucas"  Vasquez,  M.  D." 
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"  I  shall  start  at  once/'  said  Mr.  Stanford, 
his  face  drawn  with  sudden  fear.1' 

"  And  I  shall  go  with  you/'  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, calmly.  "  Lucy  would  "you  like  to  go?" 
turning  to  the  weeping  girl  and  putting  her 
arm  tenderly  about  her. 

" Please  take  me,  dear  Mrs.  Stanford!  Oh 
please  do  !  "  sobbed  Lucy. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  Priscilla  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Stanford,  turning  to  Edwin;  "and  what 
would  your  mother  say  to  Lucy's  going  with 
us?" 

"  She  would  not  object  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think,"  said  Edwin ;  "  it  is  natural 
she  should  wish  to  go.  As  for  Priscilla,  I  will 
telegraph  mother  to  meet  us  here  and  we  will 
take  her  home  with  us;  don't  trouble  about 
her,  we  will  take  the  best  possible  care  of  her 
until  your  return." 

"Why  can't  I  go,  also?"  asked  Priscilla. 

"You  are  not  strong  enough,  just  now, 
dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Stanford  calmly;  "you 
have  recently  nursed  me  through  a  long  illness 
and  you  are  just  in  condition  to  take  Philip's 
fever.  No  !  you  must  stay,  and  by  God's  grace 
dear,  we  will  bring  your  brother  safe  home  to 
you  in  a  few  weeks." 

"God  grant  it,"  said  Edwin  fervently,  as 
they  separated  to  make  needful  preparations 
for  leaving. 
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Chapter  XII. 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come," 
said  the  handsome,  black-moustached  young 
Mexican-American  doctor,  who  met  Mr.  Stan- 
ford in  the  small  ante-room  which  led  to 
Philip's  chamber.  "  He  is  better;  since  yes- 
terday his  fever  and  delirium  are  gone.  This 
morning  he  asked  if  I  had  heard  from  his 
mother." 

"  She  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Stanford. 

"  Ah,  that  is  well!"  exclaimed  the  warm- 
hearted Mexican  ;  "  but  it  is  best  for  you  first 
to  see  him  alone.     He  must  not  be  excited." 

u  Thank   God !   you   are  better,  my   son," 

'said  Mr.  Stanford  feelingly,  leaning  over  the 

bed  and  pressing  his  lips  to  Philip's  pale  brow. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  father," 
answered  Philip,  a  grateful  smile  upon  his 
face.  "  Where  is  mother?  I  dreamed  I  saw 
her  last  night." 

A  note  of  longing  in  the  weak  voice  made 
Mr.  Stanford  look  questionally  at  the  doctor, 
who  nodded  assent  and  left  the  room. 

"  Your  mother  came  with  me,"  said  Mr. 
Stanford  gently ;  "  you  shall  see  her  if  you  will 
promise  to  be  calm." 

"  Let  me  see  her  now,"  he  begged ;  "  it  will 
do  me  good." 
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A  few  moments  later  his  mother  entered  the 
room. 

"  My  darling  son  ! "  was  all  she  said,  as  she 
clasped  him  in  her  arms,  while  tears  glistened 
in  her  beaming  eyes. 

"  My  dear,  dear  mother ! "  whispered  Philip, 
as  he  smiled  up  at  her  and  rested  his  head  on 
her  shoulder  with  a  sigh  of  entire  content — 
much  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  a  little  lad,, 
more  than  twenty  years  agone. 

Mr.  Stanford  left  them  together,  and  when 
the  doctor  returned  he  found  Philip  sleeping, 
with  his  head  still  resting  there. 

"Hush!"  said  Mrs.  Stanford,  smiling,  and 
shaking  her  finger  at  him  warningly. 

"  Ah  !  'tis  a  touching  picture ! "  said  the 
emotional  Mexican  to  himself,  as  he  retreated 
into  the  anteroom.  "She  thinks  he  is  a  little 
infant  asleep  in  her  arms,  once  more." 

"Where  is  Lucy,  mother?"  asked  Philip 
quite  suddenly  next  morning. 

"  She  is  here  with  us,  my  dear,"  she  replied 
quietly. 

"  And  all  this  time  you  did  not  tell  me,"  he 
said,  in  the  half  petulant  tones  of  the  conva- 
lescent. 

"  Ah ! "  remarked  the  smiling  doctor,  "  he 
will  be  getting  cross  presently,  and  then  I  need 
not  to  come  any  more;  do  not  be  vexed,  Sig- 
nor !  I  will  go  now  for  her." 

Mrs.  Stanford  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  as  if  deeply  interested  in  the  curi- 
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ous,  busy  scene  below,  as  Lucy  entered  the 
room. 

"Can  you  forgive  me,  my  darling?"  she 
heard  him  say,  in  tenderest  tones. 

u  Dear  Philip,  I  forgave  you  long  ago,"  she 
answered;  "  if  that  bunch  of  violets  had  only 
reached  me  twelve  hours  sooner,  you  should 
not  have  come  away." 

uKiss  me,  my  darling! "  he  said,  in  a  soft 
whisper  of  entreaty. 

"Mother!"  called  Philip  presently,  "come 
and  sit  close  to  me."  Reaching  for  her  hand 
he  placed  it  upon  his  other  hand  which  was 
clasping  Lucy's,  and  looking  at  them  with 
glad  eyes  from  which  tenderest  affection  shone 
he  said ;  "  The  two  women  of  all  the  world,  to 
me — how  glad  I  am  you  love  each  other." 

He  convalesced  safely  but  slowly.  There 
was  no  tedium  for  him,  however,  in  the 
monotonous  recurring  days,  for  his  mother 
and  Lucy  gave  themselves  up  to  his  comfort 
and  amusement.  Pleasant  readings,  long 
quiet  talks,  and  now  and  then  on  a  rare,  dry, 
balmy  day  a  half  hour's  mild  exercise  on  the 
balconies  of  the  big  hotel,  filled  up  the  weeks, 
each  one  of  which  brought  him  a  new  supply 
of  health  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Stanford  found  pleasure  in  wandering 
about  the  handsome  streets,  beautiful  parks, 
and  curious  shops  of  the  city,  and  was  not  even 
deterred  by  the  frequent  rains  incident  to  the 
season.     He   made   the   acquaintance   of   the 
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American  legation,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be 
an  old  college  mate,  and  through  him  he  met 
some  of  the  American  residents,  who  showed 
to  him  and  his  family  much  kindly  attention. 

"  I  have  a  plan  to  submit  to  you,  Philip, " 
he  said  to  his  son  one  day  early  in  September; 
"  your  physician  says  it  would  hardly  be  safe 
for  you  to  subject  your  constitution  to  the 
change  from  this  to  a  more  rigorous  and 
changeable  climate  this  winter.  Suppose  Lucy 
and  you  are  married  here  at  the  legation.  I 
have  written  to  my  agent  in  Boston  to  lease  a 
yacht  for  me.  I  have  also  written  to  Mrs. 
Brooke  advising  her  of  my  wish  that  Priscilla 
and  Edwin  should  be  married  at  her  house 
the  last  of  this  month,  and  begging  her  to  sail 
with  them  in  the  yacht  which  will  touch  at 
Norfolk.  We  can  make  our  way  leisurely  to 
some  port  on  the  Caribbean,  board  the  yacht 
and  spend  our  winter  cruising  in  the  tropical 
seas,  touching  at  any  point  we  like.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan?  " 

"  It  would  be  glorious,  father,  but  a  mon- 
strous extravagance." 

"  That  need  not  concern  you,  sir,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Stanford,  smiling;  "my  Virginia 
investments  promise  well,  and  my  financial 
affairs  are  generally  prosperous.  We  can  afford 
one  long,  perfect  holiday  in  a  lifetime,  cost 
what  it  will!  And  that  dear  Lucy  will  get 
enough  pleasure  out  of  it  to  repay  me — besides, 
I  expect  to  enjoy  it  hugely  myself." 
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"To  think!"  said  Lucy,  nestling  up  to 
Philip  and  clasping  his  arm  more  closely  as 
he  unfolded  his  father's  scheme  to  her,  while 
her  face  shone;  "that  my  dear,  hard-working 
little  mother  is  to  share  it  all  with  us.  How 
iind,  generous,  and  thoughtful  it  was  of  your 
dear  father  to  think  of  her !  " 

"  And  yet  I  never  before  thought  him  any 
of  those  things,  with  all  his  admirable  quali- 
ties," said  Philip,  half  earnestly,  half  quiz- 
zically. "The  fairy  wand  of  your  love  and 
confidence  has  opened  my  eyes,  or  else  it  has 
dissolved  the  film  of  selfishness  and  prejudice 
which  obscured  those  softer  traits  of  my 
father's  character." 
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Chapter  XIII. 

Twelve  years  have  passed,  rapidly,  bring- 
ing to  the  Brookes  and  Stanfords  varying  joy& 
and  sorrows,  such  as  make  up  most  lives ;  only 
in  their  happy  case,  the  sunny  days  outnum- 
bered the  gloomy  ones — which,  alas!  is  not 
the  experience  of  the  large  majority  of  man- 
kind. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  indeed,  to  find  an- 
other family  which  is  so  prosperous,  so  united 
and  so  happy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  spend  muoh  of  their 
time  in  Norfolk,  but  every  summer  children 
and  grandchildren  are  gathered  together  in 
the  Massachusetts  homestead. 

During  those  weeks  grandfather's  books  are 
much  neglected  and  his  private  study — which 
had  been  a  sacred  precinct  to  his  own  chil- 
dren— is  hourly  invaded  by  noisy,  restless  boy& 
and  girls. 

The  curtains  were  drawn  between  the 
breakfast-room  and  the  study,  so  that  Priscilla 
found  it  a  good  place  in  which  to  hide  while 
she  dressed  the  pretty  bisque  doll  for  Eliza- 
beth Stanford  Brooke's  approaching  birthday. 

Edwin  found  her  at  last,  after  searching 
through  half  the  rooms  in  the  big  house.     As 
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he  entered  from  the  side  porch  she  laid  her 
finger  on  her  lip,  shook  her  head  and  pointed 
mysteriously  towards  the  study.  Edwin  tip- 
toed across  the  floor,  took  a  low  chair  beside 
her  and  listened. 

"  So  you  pulled  Robert's  hair  because  he  said 
he  was  a  Republican,  did  you  William?"  Mr. 
Stanford  was  saying. 

"Yes,  I  did!"  whimpered  sturdy  little 
William.  "  Father's  a  Democrat,  and  I  am 
too,  and  Robert  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self." 

"But  I'm  a  Republican,  and  Robert's  my 
namesake,"  said  Mr.  Stanford. 

"Are  you?"  questioned  William  in  great 
astonishment;  "then  I  don't  think  all  Repub- 
licans can  be  rascals,  after  all." 

"Ob  tourse  dey  isn't,"  remarked  golden- 
haired  Elizabeth  ;  "  'tause  my  mover  is  more'n 
half  a  Publican  herself — I  heard  her  tell  farver 
so  wunst — en  hers  a  woman's  rights  woman 
too,  her  says — en  date  what  kind  I  am! " 

The  amused  listeners  heard  grandfather 
laugh  long  and  heartily,  and  peeping  between 
the  curtains  Edwin  saw  that  the  two  boysr 
who  were  sitting  on  opposite  knees,  laughed 
also,  though  they  looked  somewhat  puzzled. 
Elizabeth  however  put  her  thumb  in  her 
mouth,  as  she  always  did  when  mystified,  and 
regarded  them  with  wondering  gravity. 

Just  then  ten -year -old  "Edwin  Brooke," 
Philip's  son,  accompanied  by  his  younger  sis- 
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ter  Katherine  and  by  his  cousin  Lucy,  who 
was  a  few  months  his  elder,  entered  the  study 
through  the  open  window. 

u  Come  here,  Brooke,"  said  his  grandfather; 
u  what  are  your  politics,  sir?  The  twins  here 
were  about  to  fight  because  Robert  is  a  Repub- 
lican and  William  a  Democrat." 

"  They  are  loyal  to  their  respective  grand- 
fathers," answered  the  grave,  precocious 
Brooke ;  u  but  as  for  me,  I  havn't  made  up  my 
mind  yet.  You  see,  I  am  for  the  South,  and  I 
am  for  the  North.  I  love  Massachusetts  and 
I  love  Virginia,  and  I  can't  go  against  either 
one  of  them.  I  think,  grandfather,"  he 
added,  seriously,  "  that  by  the  time  I  am  a 
man  there'll  be  no  Republicans  and  no  Demo- 
crats, no  North  and  no  South,  but  there  will 
be  a  grand  new  American  party.  I'll  start 
such  a  party  myself,"  he  continued,  enthusi- 
astically, "  if  some  one  else  doesn't  do  it  before 
I  am  old  enough." 

"  Bravo !  bravo !  my  lad  !  "  said  Mr.  Stand- 
ford,  reaching  around  Robert  to  seize  his  hand. 

"  The  women  will  be  voting  by  that  time," 
put  in  Lucy. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  be  the  new  party 
Brooke  is  thinking  about,"  remarked  Kathe- 
rine. "  Lucy  will  run  for  President,  and  I'll 
be  Vice-President  —  won't  you  vote  for  us, 
grandfather? " 

"  I  trust  I  may  live  to  have  that  pleasure, 
young  ladies,"  Mr.  Stanford  replied,  laughing 
heartily  again. 
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"  I'll  make  you  my  Secretary  of  Stater 
Brooke,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  crave  no  higher  honor,"  answered 
Brooke,  with  a  bow  of  mock  gallantry. 

"  My !  my ! "  interrupted  Mr.  Stanford,  put- 
ting the  twins  down,  "  you  children  are  talk- 
ing like  grown  folks;  you  are  no  fun  any 
longer.  Where  are  your  mother  and  the  baby, 
Brooke  ?  " 

"On  the  front  balcony,  grandfather;  may 
Lucy,  Katherine,  and  myself  ride  over  to  the 
beach  this  morning?" 

"  Why  yes !  of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Stan- 
ford. 

"  I  speak  for  dear  old  Selim,"  said  Kathe- 
rine, starting  off  with  a  skip  and  a  jump,  fol- 
lowed by  Lucy  and  Brooke. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Stanford  to  Lucy, 
"  Brooke  is  a  very  precocious  boy  ;  don't  you 
think  he  is  rather  grave  and  thoughtful  for 
his  years?" 

"Only  sometimes,"  answered  Lucy;  "he 
is  very  fond  of  exercise  and  healthful  sports, 
and  he  is  never  sick." 

"  He  is  a  sensible,  fine  lad,"  responded  Mr. 
Stanford;  "and  do  you  know,  my  dear,"  he 
added  meditatively,  "  a  beautiful  thought  has 
just  come  to  me?  Philip's  going  to  Norfolk 
was  providential — to  bring  about  the  marriage 
of  your  family  and  mine  ?  It  is  through  such 
unions  that  the  North  and  South  are  finally 
to  be  so  firmly  cemented,  so  entirely  blended, 
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that  in  another  generation  the  fact  that  they 
ever  differed  will  be  but  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing historical  fact,  which  will  be  more  and 
more  a  matter  for  wonderment  as  the  years  go 
by.  Then,  too,  I  think  our  children  are  the 
handsomest,  prettiest,  healthiest  and  brightest 
I  know.  I  wonder  if  it  is  because  the  blood  of 
so  many  nations  and  types  is  blended  in  their 
veins  ?  Can  it  be  thus,  that  all  races  and  na- 
tions will  one  day  be  amalgamated,  and  that 
in  some  such  way  the  wise  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse will  bring  about  the  highest  type  of 
mankind,  and  in  so  doing  will  elevate  the 
lowest?" 

"Our  children  are  fine  boys  and  girls,  dear 
father,  I  am  sure ;  but  you  see  them  with  par- 
tial eyes,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Perhaps !  perhaps !  "  Mr.  Stanford  an- 
swered absently,  lapsing  into  a  brown  study,  a 
far-seeing  look  in  his  eyes  and  a  pleased  smile 
parting  his  lips. 

The  baby  watched  him  with  answering 
smile,  cooed  and  reached  out  his  hands,  but 
failed  to  attract  his  attention. 

Not  accustomed  to  being  ignored  he  crawled 
down  from  his  mother's  lap,  propelled  himself 
across  the  floor,  and  climbed  up  to  his  grand- 
father's knee.  Then,  with  a  cunning  little 
"boo"  he  put  his  curly,  flaxen  head  right  in 
grandfather's  face. 

"  What,  my  little  man?"  asked  Mr.  Stan- 
ford. 


Ill 

"  Horsey,  horsey,  tee  horsey,"  said  the  baby. 

"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,"  quoted  Lucy, 
a  tender  smile  on  her  face,  as  she  watched 
them  wander  off  together,  the  baby's  rosy 
oherub  face  resting  against  the  furrowed  cheek 
and  wrinkled  brow  of  three-score-years  and 
ten. 

Though  a  lifetime  of  years  lies  between 
them  there  is  a  love,  a  sympathy  and  a  com- 
prehension which  those  mid-way  along  life's 
iighway  can  never  fathom. 
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